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Good Crops in Spite of a Bad Season’ 


Plenty of food for our people and our allies—Statistician B. W. Snow 





HE WEATHER during September has been of a character in 
keeping with the general season just passed. The one re- 
deeming feature was that the month brought good rainfall 
nearly everywhere, and ample rainfall in some of the south- 
western territory that has been such a cruel sufferer from 

drouth this year. The frost experience was severe only in spots except 

in the extreme northwest. There are some districts in the corn belt 
where the temperatures were low enough to do damage, yet as a whole 
relatively light. ~ 











Corn Crop Larger Than Expected 


The yield of corn per acre, as reported by my county agents, is 
apparently going to be considerably better than was indicated on Sep- 
tember 1. This condition perhaps is entirely natural because there 
was a considerable amount of late corn that was in shape to be im- 
proyed by the rainfall experienced during the early part of the past 
month. This is the final report of condition, and it shows an improve- 
ment of nearly three points during the month. At the end of Sep- 
tember killing frost had not been experienced to an extent sufficient 
to be regarded as closing the season of growth anywhere except in the 
more northern part of the corn belt. All of the territory where seed 
corn was a very difficult problem last 


quality so miserable that its handling and use during the year has 
been a serious problem. As a matter of fact, it will not be any exag- 
geration to assume that, when measured by feeding and by intrinsic 
value, the corn crop this year is fully equal to, if not superior to, the 
much larger crop produced last year. 


Splendid Wheat Crop Harvested 


Threshing of winter wheat is completed, and threshing of spring 
wheat is so far advanced that the estimate of yield per acre this month 
may safely stand as the final figure of this year’s crop. The average 
yield of winter wheat reported by my Orange Judd agents this month 
is 15.8 bushels per acre. This is practically the same as was reported 
last month, but the yield of spring wheat, as determined by actual 
threshing results, is nearly one bushel per acre greater than was 
reported as a preliminary statement a month ago. The spring wheat 
yield is also 15.8 bushels per acre, which is decidedly above normal 
and is much larger than seemed possible when the crop was cut. 

There is little to be said concerning winter wheat. In volume, the 
crop has only been exceeded twice in our history—in 1914 and in 1915. 
In quality, and in regularity of distribution, the winter wheat crop has 
never been excelled. In the case of spring wheat, in spite of heavy 

loss from drouth and hot weather in 








spring has matured a large acreage 


North Dakota, and in spite of a little 





planted from home-grown seed, so the 
problem for 1919 need give no 
concern. The results of careful seed 
selection this year, however, have been 
favorable that it certainly be- 
every farmer, particularly in 
northern belt, to very carefully se- 
lect from his best matured stock and 
dry out in careful shape a sufficient 
amount to furnish him the seed wanted 
next year, 
During the past month I have made 
a turther and careful investigation into 
the matter of acreage of corn this year, 
and I find that the returns from my 
S made early in the season were 
too optimistic. Corn acreage was tre- 
mendously increased because of loss of 
winterkilled wheat, and many agents 
last July did not make suflicient allow- 
ance for this corn land, which went 


seed 


so very 


hooves 


record. 


age 





The Orange Judd Crop Reporting Service 


N SPITE of heat, drouth and early frost, 

the American farmer has secured a splen- 

did outturn of standard crops, with the 
bread grains almost equal to any previous 
It has been a season of muscle-rack- 
ing labor and constant fear. 
brain and brawn combined have wrested plenty 
from niggardly nature. 
Snow in this, his 27th Orange Judd annual re- 
port, declares that as the results of an effort 
never before equaled, the American farmer, 
short of labor and in an unfavorable season, 
has produced food in ample supply for our- 
selves and our allies in this war of civilization. 


black rust here and there, we have 
grown the largest spring wheat crop 
that was ever known. The total spring 
crop is reported at 362,000,000 bushels; 
previous record 1915, when 352,000,000 
bushels were produced. The quality of 
spring wheat this year is also very good. 


The Duty of Wheat Growers 


The world’s supply of bread ran 
down to very small stocks on July 1 of 
this year. The world’s transportation 
facilities are disorganized by war and 
by the prime necessity for transporta- 
tion of men and ammunitions. It is 
the purpose of our government to get 
the wheat crop of this year into storage, 
so distributed as to be readily avail- 
able for consumption, with as short 
transportation from warehouse to fam- 
ily cupboard as possible. 

It can do this best if farmers will aid 


But in the end 


Statistician B. W. 














back into wheat this year. The result 














is that my estimate of the acreage of 

corn this year has been reduced about 3,000,000 acres from the figures 
originally returned in July. This gave us a total corn acreage this 
year of 114,184,000 acres. 


Looks Like 2700 Millions of Corn 


This decrease in the estimated acreage, however, fortunately is more 
than offset by an improvement in the condition of the crop as compared 
With the returns a month ago. The present condition of corn is re- 
Ported at 67.5 with a material improvement in the prospect in Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and the Ohio valley. The rate of yield per acre will 
hot be estimated until next month. But figuring upon the basis of 
Past experience, it is safe to say that the present condition promises a 
crop of almost 2,700,000,000 bushels. ‘ 

While this is 500,000,000 bushels less than the figures of production 
of last year, it must be borne in mind that last year’s crop was of a 


by promptly disposing of their crop 
whenever called for. There will, of course, be no difference in the 
price during the season. So there is no incentive to hold back, and 
it is the patriotic duty of every farmer to assist the government to his 
utmost effort to distribute this splendid crop as promptly, economically 
and efficiently as possible. [See Table on Page 260.] 


Good Oats Crop Secured 


Final threshing returns to American Agriculturist crop reporting 
bureau are in accord with the earlier reports from the machine. The 
yield per acre is more than one bushel greater than was indicated on 
September 1. The average yield is a little better than normal, but 
not as great as it was last year. The average, reported from the 
thresher, is 34.5 bushels to the acre, a total oats crop of 1,535,991,000 
bushels. This is the second largest crop ever grown and is only 70 
millions less than the record crop of last year. It [To Page 260.] 
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New Developments in Farm Trade 
.Changes are coming fast in the agricultural 
trade. War industries board has cut out the 

inufacture of needless varieties and in other 
zation of agricultural 


ivs encourages standardi 


iniplements and machines. Automobile engineers 


standardizing farm tractors as well as 
trucks and automobiles. War prohibition of 
iiaking pleasure cars leads auto and tractor 
manufacturers to unite. Two large consolid: 
tions have just occurred, and more will follow 
Farm tractors and other modern machinery ar 
so essential that even in war time the govern 
ment is doing all it can to enable these indus- 
tries to produce and distribute what machines 
farmers must have. Local dealers in agricul- 
tural implements are preparing to carry more 
complete lines. Some of them already are es 
tablishing service stations to do for tractors and 
other machinery the kind of work that auto sta- 
tions do for motor cars. Engineering is destined 
to fill a larger place on every farm and through- 
out rural communities. That is why American 
\griculturist conducts so able a department of 
farm engineering. Some manufacturers and 
dealers realize this truth. They are making 
big plans to be of far larger service to agricul- 
ture. Parmers welcome such co-operation. 
The disease which is now spreading so rapidly 
throughout the country under the name of Span- 
ish influenza in the 
Beware of the Influenza majority of cases is 
much the same as 
that formerly known as grip. If allowed to get 
a foothold in the human organism, and espe- 
cially if neglected for a few days, the present 
form of grip really causes a condition that fa- 
carefulness and 


vors pneumonia. Prudence, 


ymmimon sense will protect against it, in most 
cases. Keep up the general health Avoid 
getting a chill or a cold Wash the hands 


scrupulously before eating. Do not shake hands 
with other people. Avoid crowds——in fact keep 
away from individuals as much as possible. Be- 
ware of infection from sneezing, kissing or any 
close proximity with one or more people who 
may be infected Keep warm and dry. If you 
feel achy all over, headache, feverish, consult a 
physician at the very first’ indication, if pos- 
sible; otherwise go straight to bed, relax, eat 
lightly, Bowels and kidneys 
anything to 


take the rest cure 


should move freely Do not do 


overtax mind om body. Keep up your spirits. 
Look on the bright side; let body, mind and 
soul be determined to keep well. Doctors re- 
port that many people are coming down with 
this disease out of sheer fright. Their systems 
would throw off the bug, if only they would 
make up their mind to do so. 


Those in charge of the National dairy 


show, now in fuil swing at Columbus, cer- 
s tainly have exerted them- 

National Dairy Show selves to the limit to 
give the dairy people of 

America an instrumentality for dairy expres- 
sion such as never hei offered. They 
not only dairy people but 
Extraordi- 


etotore 
are truly interesting 
women and children, 
nary efforts have been made to intensify home 


every body: 


economics and infant welfare, both of which 
are closely coupled with the dairy industry. 
Every man, woman and child who this year 
attends the dairy show will receive inspiration 
and instruction that they may take back with 
them to their several communities to use in the 
service of their business and in the glory of the 
nation. 


The golden star that hanys in yonder win- 
dozww—might it not have been for you or for 
your son or brother? Load up with Liberty 
Bonds. ' 

The coal supply would be suilicient if more 
towing waters were used in generating 
electricity. A comprehensive 
plan to do this under federal 


supervision is to go into ef- 


of the 


Another Big 
Change at Hand 
fect at once Congress has 
enlarging and 
plants 
measure may 


S175.000,000 for 


appropriated 
more fully utilizing the hydro-electric 
already in existence. Another 
have become a law ere these lines are read, 
making possible the fuller use of rivers‘and 


waterways for power, as well as transportation. 


This latter measure is the final result of years 
of agitation. The result should be to greatly 
the use of the towing waters through- 


out our middle states as a source of cheap heat, 
light and pewer. Next will come the conver- 
sion into electricity of coal at the mine’s mouth, 
and its transmission by long distance wires. 
Then only coal for heating need be hauled by 


rail or water. Relieving our eastern railroads 
of half their coal freight will enable them to 
give better service 


A feature that stood out above all others at 
the 1918 New York state fair was the county 
exhibits. So splendid wére 
County Exhibits these we want to suggest that 
other states look into the plan 
that they, too, may secure the benefit The ex- 
hibits were assembled by the county farm bu- 
reau agents and were installed in ample space 
to show the agricultural characteristics of the 
eounty and the dominant agricultural activities 
of that county. The displays took the state fair 
back to its original purpose. They represent 
the greatest advance in agricultural shows. To 
Superintendent Giles, who is responsible as di- 
recting genius, and to the county agents who as- 
sembled the material, the thanks of the entire 
state are due for a remarkable feature, which 
pleased and instructed every one who saw the 
We saw nothing at the state fair that 
gave better satisfaction. Hats off to the farm 
bureaus ond to the able, splendid body of 
county agents! 


exhibits. 


Othicers arriving here from the fighting line 
are amazed at newspaper headlines and popular 
talk to the effect that recent 

Force Without victories may mean that peace 
Stint is in sight. Such a false im- 
pression is denounced as pro- 

Germanism in its most insidious form. Those 
men who know declare that the war has just 
begun, so far as America is concerned. So long 
as the battlefields of Belgium, northern France 
and the Balkans are in the possession of the 
enemy, our only thought should be “force with- 
out stint.” Se long as murderous chaos pre- 


vails in Hun-governed Russia, there must be 
war against Teutons to the bitter end. So long 
as the German spy is still busy here with his 
lies and peace, propaganda, and the submarine 
still menaces our ocean commerce, there ean 
be no let up. Prosecute the war until the Al- 
lies dictate at Berlin a peace that shall make 
the world safe for all time, insure reparation to 
the injured lands and peoples, return of territory 
Savagely taken, surrender of the German navy, 
removal of Turk from dominion over Christian 
peoples, settlement of Balkan and Russian 
problems to meet the requiremegts of the times. 
Force without stint, persisted in for years unti] 
these righteous ends are accomplished. This 
is what we are all striving for with our lives. 
our property and our sacred honor. This is 
why we all buy Liberty bonds. 

Measures to enforce stability of wages during 
the war are about to be adopted by the federai 
government. One purpose is to 
prevent the arbitrary bidding up 
of wages by competing eniployers 
or by war contractors. Another purpose is to 
assist the United States employment service in 
furnishing male and female labor to essehtial 
industries. We understand that the govern- 
ment is anxious to do all this without robbing 
the land of the labor necessary to till it. The 
success of this policy may partly protect farming 
from the unfair competition of war industries 
that now pay two to four times the wages that 
any farmer can stand. In all this readjustment 
to war conditions and to the new social era 
which may follow, agriculture must have first 
df the human race is to work 
only six or eight heurs a day, prices of farm 
products will have +o average at least double 
their present level. 


Farm Wages 


censideration. 


it is perhaps too much to say that the war has 

proved the death knell of the hop industry, 

prominent for generations 
The Passing of Heps in New York. Yet the 

world contest with its 
swift economic changes has had a far-reaching 
influence on the profitable production of this 
special crop which now seems in a fair way to 
go by the board. The manufacture of malt 
liquors cioses down with a bang next December 
1. ‘This perforce has its direct bearing on the 
market outlet for hops, and in a lesser degree 
on barley and some other cereals used in brew- 
ing. Within the past few days the American 
malting company has passed its preferred divi- 
dend for the first time in many years; some of 
its great warehouses are now used by the gov- 
ernment for storing grain and others so avail- 
able. Readers of American Agriculturist who 
have followed our hop crop reports for many 
years have leng noted the dwindling tendency. 
Our hop farmers in such New York counties as 
Schoharie, Oneida, etc, have been gradually 
working into dairying and certain field crops 
regarded more profitable. Under nornial condi- 
tions there should be continued an export busi- 
ness on a small scale in American hops. 

This is no time to talk about a potash short- 
age. The stuff going the rounds is nothing 
less than German propaganda, whether 
those distributing it know it or not. 
Some soils lack potash—everybody 
knows that. Potash increases yields on some 
soils—everybody knows that. But the talk 
here and there about a potash plight is in- 
jurious to the Allied cause. It is disloyal. 
Anything that is not contributary to winning 
the war is out of place. Therefore, this is no 
time to talk about a potash shortage! Stop it! 


Potash 


One’s subscription to the Liberty loan must 
be credited to the quota of the town which is 
his legal residence. The treasury department 
so rules, and justly, otherwise many rural dis- 
tricts might fall below their quota. 





It is your privilege as a free American to 
purchase the good, interest-paying bonds of 
your country. Liberty Bonds, bought now, 
will lay the foundation for many a fortune @ 
generation hence. 
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Apples Are Selling Well 


Final report of American Agriculturist shows moderate crop which is in much favor 


HILE recognizing the vicissitudes 
in growing fruit on a large scale 
the commercial apple crop of 
1918 ought to go into history as 
one satisfactory to a good many 
orchardists, although keenly dis- 
appointing in many important sections. It is 
another year of uneven distribution, certain 
apple areas coming out very well, while in 
others, shortages to the point of total failures 
are the rule. 

The harvesting of the main crop of apples 
is now far enough along to enable American 
Agriculturist to. arrive at a fairly definite con- 
clusion about crop volume. This, the final re- 
port for the season of 1918, while subject to 
slight modification when the movement is bet- 
ter known, deals with the commercial apple crop 
and in no sense applies to what may be re- 
garded as the farm crops of this fruit. 

The strictly commercial apple crop of 1918 is 
apparently 27,750,000 barrels (box fruit con- 
verted to barrels) compared with 26,375,000 
barrels one year ago. There is thus apparently 
something of an increase over last year, but it 
will not cut so much figure after all, because, 
with one brilliant exception, New York state, 
the present crop is deficient east of the Rocky 
mountains. In the box apple territory Wash- 
ington has a good crop; California, Oregon, 
Colorado and Idaho fair, but not brilliant. The 
Virginias have turned off a generous showing 
of excellent apples for which those states are 
famed, while the output of the middle west 
and southwest, where drouth conditions were 
very bad, is only moderate. 





Autumn Apple Markets Open Well 


Prices are substantially higher than the level 
of recent years and immeasurably higher than 
in the period of depression in the fruit growing 
industry of some years ago. There is every 
reason why apple prices should rule higher. 
The commercial crop as here indicated is only 
moderate at best, with positive shortages in 
New England, in the Hudson valley, in Michi- 





Apple Crop Distribution 


THE 1918 COMMERCIAL APPLE CROP, WITH 
COMPARISONS 


[In round thousands of barrels.] 


New England: 1918 1917 1916 
Maine ..... ccccccce 260 750 1,000 
New Hampshire .... 150 300 400 
VOrMmems ccccccsacee BD 250 400 
Massachusetts ...... 350 400 550 
Rhode Island ....... 25 25 100 
Connecticut ........ 100 150 300 


Total ..eesesees 1,075 1,875 2,750 








Middle: 
New York 3,800 5,600 
New Jersey ... 400 500 
Pennsylvania 6 1,800 2,850 
Delaware ......+ 1 100 100 
GD Kcccvcccscnce --» 800 950 2,250 


Michigan .......... 1,500 1,250 2,850 














Wisconsin ......... 250 250 800 
Dota cccccecece 11,150 8,550 14,950 
Central West: 
Indiana 450 600 900 
Illinois 800 850 1,000 
Missouri 850 1,200 1,500 
Kansas 400 400 600 
Nebraska 200 250 500 
DE whewnrekacnves 200 250 400 
Arkansas .......06. 500 700 500 
Total ..ccsccoce 3,400 4,250 5,450 
Far West: 
COMED caccnsosece 750 600 
BEORD scceccceces sa 9 350 150 
TR oxdeaneeaes . 5 150 100 
Montana ... i 100 75 
California 1,200 1,500 
Oregon ..coee . 3 600 800 
Washington 8,500 8,000 
Total 6,650 6,225 
Southern: 
West Virginia ...... 1,200 1,200 1,600 
Virginia ......ee+-- 2,000 1,650 2,000 
DOOENORE ecccceces » 450 400 700 
Kentucky ........ ° 150 500 900 
Tennessee ......++. 250 300 500 
Total cccccccces 4,050 4,050 5,700 
AR GREP cccccsaces 1,000 1,000 3,000 
SS & GUD. cicccssesa 27,750 26,375 38,075 











gan (always counted on as a big factor in the 
trade), in the Ozark region, ete. . Costs of har- 
vesting and marketing were never as high. Go- 
ing back to last winter and spring spray ma- 





terial, machinery, labor, feed for farm animals 
were all very expensive. Labor cost of spray- 
ing has been high throughout the season. Ap- 
ple barrels (well toward $1 per) never took 
such heavy toll from the ultimate price. The 
work of harvesting this fall through scarcity 
and high cost of labor further cuts into profits 
of commercial orchardists. In fact, in some 
sections the difficulties are so great that grow- 
ers are inclined to do the best they can through 
selling in bulk, unsorted, ungraded and unbar- 
reled; here and there reports from our corre- 
spondents to the effect that apples may not be 
picked, but this of course negligible. 


High Autumn Prites Secured 


Autumn varieties have sold rapidly and well, 
as brought out in the Orange Judd crop and 
market reports week by week. Similar advices 
reach us from orchard sections where specula- 
tors and dealers are busy closing contracts and 
getting ready for rounding out the harvests. In 
the important apple states such as New York, 
Michigan, etc, also those of secondary impor- 
tance, contract prices for sound winter fruits, 
standard varieties, barrels included, run largely 
$3.50, $4, $4.50 and here and there $5 and better 
for special varieties. As already noted in these 
columns, fancy autumn fruit jobbed out in the 
big eastern markets at $6 to $8 and in Chicago, 
St Louis and other western cities at $5.50 to $8. 
Interest now centers in getting the moderate 
crop of splendid winter fruit, this improved by 
the September rains and mild weather, into 
cold storage and into distributive channels. 

Retrospective and Prospective 

Little space need be given to the drawbacks 
of the season now closing. These have been al- 
ready adequately described in American Agri- 
culturist front week to week. In the great 
southwestern orchard territory, including the 
southern half of Illinois, portions of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, ete, long continued summer 
drouth interfered with best development, often 

[To Page 252.] 








Winter Care of Strawberries 


Some practical suggestions for all growers 


me HE strawberry perpetuates it- 
self by both seed and _ stalk, 
growth of stalk being the dom- 
inant feature. If the plant is set 
late or the first runners are cut 
off, the plant will grow stalk 
rather than prepare for seed. On the other 
hand, if the growth principle is encouraged un- 
duly through the early part of the season, too 
much fertility will be expended in growth at 
the expense of fruit, or there will be a greater 
Set of buds than can be perfected even in a 
Season of abundant rainfall, for the strawberry 
is 909% water. If this is lacking 





pense of fruit. Horse labor is much cheaper 
than man labor, hence the cleaning should be 
done with a cultivator rather than a hoe. It is 
surprising what a crop of weeds will spring up 
in the fall or in the spring following, from dor- 
mant weed seeds. 

If cultivation is stopped early, as is usually 
the case, it would pay to destroy with a hoe all 
perennial weeds, which otherwise would live to 
plague us the next year. It is unwise to leave 
too large a matted row. Better have fewer 
berries and larger ones. The last set of run- 
ners will have a few fruit buds, but these extra 


plants will draw on water and plant food which 
would otherwise grow berries.~ It is a mistake 
to leave these outside runners for plants which 
are rarely worth setting, as they are the last 
efforts of the plant to reproduce. The plants to 
set are those from the center of the rows. The 
use of any others is the chief cause for varieties 
running out. Cutting off late runners and nar- 
rowing up the row can be done any time before 
the ground freezes if stress of work has pre- 

vented it before. 
Next comes mulching and no other operation 
will pay better returns. The idea is not so 
much to keep the plants warm as 





only a few of the first berries will 
be worth picking. his should 
it plain that failure to ob- 


tain early maturity and _ conse- 

quent fruit buds in the early fall, 

can hever be overcome by any sub- 

sequent treatment before’ the 
ting period. 

C is often asked how late 
he > may be profitably culti- 
vated in the fall and if further 
cultivation should follow in the 
spring. The only safe way to an- 
Swer is to consider underlying 





laws. If the largest and best crop 





to protect them from heaving and 
from extremes of heat and cold. 
The mulch should not be put on 
until after the ground is frozen 
hard enough to bear a team. It 
should not be so heavy that it will 
smother the plants in time of a 
prolonged winter thaw or in the 
early spring. What to use depends 
largely upon where one is located, 
and the availability of material. 
Anything which contains weed seed 
should be avoided. Timothy and 
clover are pernicious weeds in a 
strawberry bed. The mulch should 








of berries is to be obtained the bed 
must be kept free from weeds. 
When water and plant food nour- 
ish weeds it is always at the ex- 


Newest Thing in Corn Harvesting 


Drawn by Avery tractor, corn binder has elevator attachment that 
delivers the bundles of corn onto wagon. 
especially in lifting green corn stalks intended for silage. 


This saves a lot of Iabor, 


be such as can be used between the 
rows to hold moisture, keep the 
berries clean and keep down weeds. 
Hemlock boughs. [To Page 252.] 
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Concrete 


You build once Only 
—Think of That! 


q Fireproof, rot- 
proof, ratproof, 
cycloneproof — no 
painting, no expen- 
sive upkeep, no 
insurance on the 
building — perma- 
nent. 


q] We must stop 
'  waste—waste of 
money, waste of la- 
bor, waste of trans- 


portation. We can 
do it with concrete. 


The bulk of ma- 
terials required 
can usually be ob- 
tained on the farm 
or near by. Home 
labor can do the 
work. 


@ Granaries,silos 
fruit and vegetable 


storage cellars, 
corncribs, milk, hog 
and poultry houses, 
hotbeds, cisterns, feed- 
ing and watering 
troughs or tanks, 
barns, all kinds of 
floors and pavements 
—any necesssary 
building or improve- 
ment you can think of 
—is most economically 
*made with concrete, 


for with concrete you 
build once only. 


Cold weather need 
not stop you. 


Write for Bulletin 115, which 
will tell you what you can do 
with concrete in your spare 
hours this fall and winter. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 

Atlanta Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Chicago Milwaukee Salt Lake City 
Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco 
Denver New York Seattle 

Detroit Parkersburg Washington 
Indianapolis 
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Nursery Troubles 


Formerly most of the seedlingS manding fancy figures. 


were imported from France and Hol- 


caused 


A. H. CULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Western New York nurseries have 


by the 
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HLNHHTTHHLHTHHLHNLETHMNNE =in gluten and of extraordinary nutri. 


tive value. It stools so freely that from 
one to 1% bushels of seed per acre jg 
enough, compared to 1% to 24%, bushels 
of common rye. In Michigan it yielgs 
25 to 45 bushels per acre, averagi 
one-third more than common rye, The 
genuine seed of Rosen rye is very 
pure from the northern plant import. 
ed from Russia and perfected by Prot 
Spragg of the Michigan agriculturg| 
college. 


= 
= 








HUDADUONAUNONAUOA ELON Every woman in England is now 


doing war work of some kind. The 


cellent New York crop is “in the show women enlist for work on farms, not 


case.” Top prices re 


cently quoted for for their vacations, but for a year at, 


New York city were whittled off 50 to time, or for the period of the war, 


5 
‘ 


5 cents 


a barrel and occasionally They have taken the places of men go 
been at their wit’s ends to meet the more, this applying particularly to au- that England is now producing four. 
conditions, 


tumn varieties which have been com- fifths of the food she consumes, or 


apples are now plentiful in all eastern 


It has been with great difficulty markets. 


hose secured have 
mented by home-grown stock. 
fiber im- 


many years, rafia, 


ported from 
used for tying the buds. 
was impossible 
product 


was discovered that 
fashioned somewhat after the clothes- 
pin, with a spring, would hold the bud 
in place just as well as the rafia. The 
pin can be put on the seedling much 
easier than the rafia and can be used 


1 times. 


climatic 


iis hurt. 


and the 


now paid 


and the 
a loss with their 


valley 


the 
low 


ure 


of 


Madagascar 


to secure 


that supplies for the plantings during ’ 
the last two years have been secured with some recent quotations around the coming year. 
$4 per barrel, package included, but 
growers in no hurry to sell. 


been supple- 


has been 
This year it 
any of the 


nurserymen were at 
unbudded stock un- 


Virginias 


‘anadian 


inferior 


serious 
temperatures of 


a device 


Apples Are Selling Well 
{From Page 251.] 

ng in apples 
even though good in quality. 

Further north and east there were 
conditions, 
cold rains at time of fruit blossom 
In southern Pennsyl- 
conditions 
were reasonably favorable throughout, 
In the Hudson 
through New England to Maine inclu- 
sive, well-established mature orchards 
results of 
ss by the 
last January and February. 


in size, 


including 


and eastward 


freezing 


Market Outlook Reasonably Bright 
Conditions favor a reasonably active 
apple market the coming fall and win- 
ter in spite of the high prices. Ordi- 
narily these would be almost prohibi- 
tive. But wages are high, not only for 
skilled artisans and workers generally, 
but also for unskilled labor. 
ers seem to be r asonably 
cated to the fact of high prices. Buy- 
ers are courageous to believe that the 
warranted, and 
that apples may be taken out of store 
later in the season and sell at 
»fits, The 
have fairly good crops of apples, these 
commanding good prices. 
is practically 
nuch talk 
partly through scarcity of ocean ships. 
In the box apple trade of the Pacitic 
northwest the fruit is being sold rap- 


Consum- 
well edu- 


moder- 


provinces 


The foreign 
nothing, 
export 


nor is 


business, 


fair tigures. In Washington, 


y period the preceding season 
just when the fruit spurs were setting. 


are 


the largest of the producers, orchards 
suffered somewhat 


from a late freeze 


counties 


plentiful; 
Washington and 
counties and much of the Hudson val- 
ley. Very large numbers of orchards 
have been sold 
Ontario, Wayne, Niagara, Monroe, Or- 
leans, ete, largely at $5.50 to $4, and 
occasionally more. 

York apples 


ists have shown a general willingness 
to sell at going prices; in fact, some claims are made for its large yield of 


of them predict reaction once the ex- plump grain, beautiful in color, rich 


In fact, 


in the spring and in the Walla Walla 
district trees also showed the 


effects 


Western New York Triumphant 
As already noted in American Agri- 
t, western 
York are showing up with a gratifying 
and surprisingly liberal crop. 
that is about the only part of the state 
where apples 
searce in 


actually 
Saratoga 


have gained in cheaply. 


Orchard- 


neath. 


early 
cheaper. 
markets 
time. 


order 


Western box nearly four times as much as before 


the war. The women’s Yand army in 
this country is enrolling over a million 


The Ohio crop is a fairly good one Women to work on American farms 





Before the food administration took 


York ImM- hold of the feed question, farmers 


perials make an excellent showing in. here were paying $2 per 100 pounds 


Adams county, Pa, 


some sales report- for wheat bran and other feeds in pro. 


ed at $4 to $4.50; fancy fruit as high portion, and could get it in any rea. 


> 


as $5 to $5.50. 


Winter Care of Strawberries 


{From Page 251.] 
cornstalks or coarse manure will not aymuereuuroneeeenenannvaecngsoteeancccanstineeemneo ee cng 


fill the last requirement. 
eated near a swamp will find marsh 
grass excellent if it is cut before the 
seed ripens. Rye straw is usually clean £2 
To SHUSNUONALUENOUUEOAREAUUDNOOENOSUENODENQUNEALUGAOCUOOOOOUEOODENUOUE AOU ETS (10 0000C0ENNNNRE 


Growers lo- 


and easily handled, but expensive. 
bind it up and use it the second year 


as is done by some growers is to lose “Great Oaks from Little Acorns” 


the value of the mulch in 


sonable quantity. Now the supply is 
seant, the stuff is sold only in small 
lots and the price is fully 10% higher. 
{. M. Hallock, Madison County, N Y, 


Farmers and 
the Great War 


PTT) 


summer It would seem to be a far cry from 


when it is worth as much as in winter. nut shells to gas masks for use of sol- 
Oats straw is good if cleaned, but too diers in the trenches. But as many 
often it is full of summer grass seed people know, the gas defense division 
Buckwheat of the war department is earnestly 


and others equally 
straw makes an excellent mulch. 


bad. 


urging contributions of this material 


While taking off the mulch is really to meet its requirementg in making 


this connection. 


spring work it should be spoken of in charcoal entering into the manufac- 
Handled with judg- ture of gas masks. Seven pounds of 


ment the mulch is an excellent armor shells are required for one mask, and 


for protection. 
twice for 


Order Fertilizers Now—The first call 
for the spring trade of 1919 in ferti- 
lizers is already out. 
concern writes: 
city of materials, the 
shortage and the badly upset railroad 
conditions, we are planning to supplyall 
Your complete co- . t 
operation, however, will be needed, as, has already caused farmers a grea 
conditions are so serious that the cars 
must be heavily loaded and the ship- 
in New ments started forward very early in 
that any delay will 
hardship to you and your friends. 


of our customers. 


Cabbage Aphis are sure to roost on 
the stumps of cabbage, 
and related plants. 


have been 


Rosen Kye 


before the 


make 


spring 


against late spring frosts, 
where they are liable to occur or with 
very early blossoming berries it is wise 
to leave it on the rows as long as. pos- 
sible. 
plants or 


rows so that 
threatens it can be quickly raked back Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Better do this once or 
nothing than have the sea- 
son's work destroyed in a single night,, Of butter per person per month. 
Keeping in close touch with the weath. 
er bureau at such times ts advisable. 
One more suggestion: Secure a supply 
of baskets and crates in late w 
when they 
Sometimes 
can 





free cabbages next spring. 


are 
customers 
best be secured 


severe 


In sections 


be left loose be- 
if a frost 


tender. 


labor 


it appears no charcoal is so good for 
absorbing the poisonous gases as that 
made from such ordinary waste mate- 
rial as the shells of hickory nuts, wal- 


Undisturbed it may kill out the nuts, butternuts, peach, plum and 
them very 
Therefore very early in the spring it 
should be lifted up with a fork in or- 
der that the air may penetrate under- 
It may be necessary to repeat 
the process or take off a part of it. In 
any event it should 
tween the 


apricot pits. Everyone should aid in 
making such collections and passing 
them along through your local Red 
Cross. 





Canadian government has comman- 
deered all butter for use between Sep- 
tember 30 and November 9 in Alberta, 


Quebee. This order in effect places 
consumers on a ration of two pounds 





Railroad telegraphers are slated for 
@ wage increase of $20 to $25 per 
month; they had asked for more than 


inter OF twice that. 
usually 


and 
at this 


Enormous quantities of Argentine 
grain have been shipped to Europe the 
last year in spite of ocean transport 
ditliculties; trade estimates that 100 
million bushels ..rgentine wheat and 
corn have been thus forwarded for use 


One enterprising of allies., 
“In spite of the scar- 





After the present harvest is gath- 
ered, French farms are to be almost 
stripped of horses suitable for military 
purposes. The requisitioning of horses 


deal of hardship, and although this 
measure is necessary to supply the 
army it is being done with the greatest 


not work Consideration possible. 


cauliflower 
So after the crops 
gathered collect 
such counties aS stumps, place them upon a brush pile 
of dry branches and set fire to them. 
In no other way can so many of these 
pests be destroyed so effectively and so 
The more destroyed in the 
size appreciably by September rains fall the better the chances for louse— 
and sunshine, the quality ts excellent, 
and a splendid crop is going into stor- 
age for the winter markets. 


It pays. 


these 


Every pound of tin available is need- 
ed for war purposes. It can no longer 
be used for pie plates or for canning 
macaroni, spaghetti, etc. If the war 
goes on all waste tin, old tin cans, ete, 
will have to be collected, melted uP, 
and this old tin used in munitions. 


Half the railroad employees of the 
United States are to share in addi- 
tional wage increase of 10 to 30% 
granted recently by the directa 
general of the railroads. This will 
add another hundred million dollars 
o the annual railroad payrolls and 


t 
ought to be sown freely probably means a further substantial 


ground freezes, 


Winter Apples Per Barrel, Wholesale, in Leading Markets 


_— —— Boston———_,, 


Oct 25 
$3.50@6.00 
2.50@4.50 
2.50@4.50 
2.50073.25 
2.50075.00 
2.60@4.50 
2.50@24.00 
4.50096.00 
1.50@4.00 


ec 31 
$3.000@75.00 
3.00@6.00 
2.25074.00 
2.50@ 4.50 
3.50@76.00 
2.50074.50 
8.50@5.00 
3.50@°6.50 
2.75@4.75 
2.00623.00 
1.75@3.50 





———_New York ——_—_, Chi ny 
Oct 25 Dec 31 Oct 25 ~ Dee 31 
$3.00@5.50 $4,006.50  $3.50@6.25 $3.50@6.00 
2.00@4.75 4.00@6.75 2.50@4.75 3.50007.00 
2.00@4.50 2.00004.25 2.0003.50 2.00@3.75 
2.00@3.00 3.25@ 4.25 2.00@4.00 1.75@3.50 
2.00@4.75 2.50@6.00 2.50@5.25 2.75@5.50 
2.50@4.25 2.25@4.25 2.50@ 4.00 2.00 4.25 
3.00@5.00 3.00 4.50 2.50@4.50 3.00@4.25 
3.00@5.00 4.00@6.00 2.75@5.50 3.50@5.50 
1.75@4.25 3.50005.25 2.00@4.25 3.25@5.00 
1.75 @3.50 2.00@4.00 1.25@3.00 2.00@4.00 
1.50@1.75 1.500@3.50 1.50@2.25 1.50@ 4.00 


Great advance in freight and passenger rates. 





Through a recent ruling of the fed- 
eral food administration a farmer 
bringing to the mill wheat grown by 
himself, miller may deliver to farmer 
on toll or exchange basis sufficient 
amount of wheat without substitutes 
to provide eight pounds per month 
for each person in the household of 
the farmer. This holds good until Av 
gust 1, 1919. 


New Freight Cars to the number of 
100,000 have been ordered built by the 
government. 
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Does Labor Shortage Worry You? 





wi 


LMINGTON, 


92 


OELAWARE. 


Mark X before subject that interests you 
and Mail This Coupon to 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
ADVERTISING OLVISION 










Farm Explosives 


Rayntite Top Material 





Industrial Dynamites 


___| Motor Fabrikoid 





Blasting Powder 


Craftsman Fabrikoid 





|__| Blasting Supplies 


TruckSpecial Fabrikoid 





+— 


Hunting 


| 


> Marine Special (U.S. Stand) 





Tranpshooting 


Book Finish Fabrikoid 





Py-ra-lin ToiletGoods]___ 


Fabrikoid Sheeting 





Challenge Collars 


___|Fairfield Rubber Cloth 





Novelty Sheeting 


Metal Lacquers 








Transparent Sheeting 





Py-ra-lin Rods 


& Tubes 


Anesthesia Ether 





Leather Solutions 





Py-ra-lin Pipe Bits 


Soluble C 


Cotton 





Py-ra-lin Specialties 


Wood Lacquers 





Sanitary Wall Finish 


Mantel Dips 





Town & Country Paint 


Py-ra-lin Enamel 





Vitrolac Varnish 


Refined Fusel Oil 





Flowkote Enamel 


Commercial Acids 





Liquid Light for Mills 


Alums 





|__| Antoxide Iron Paint 


Pigment Bases 





Bridgeport Wood Finishes 


Tar Distillates 











Auto Enamel 








Bronze Powder 








NAME. 





CITY. 


ADDRESS 





STATE 








BUSINESS. 









Visit the Du Pont Products Store, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Is your work held up because there is much to 
do and little to do with? Then—why not consider 
Farm Powder? Here is a helper that will do the 
work of many men. A willing worker— ready in 
an instant to take out stumps, remove boulders, 
drain swampy places, dig trenches and postholes 
and do hundreds of things that you need to do. 


Red Cross Farm Powder 


is a modern miracle worker that saves time, money and work. It 
is as much of an improvement over man labor as the modern 
reaper is to the old hand scythe. Thousands of farmers, orchard- 
ists, road building engineers and contractors the country over 
have found it a short cut to quicker and more efficient results. 

Learn now about this up-to-date worker. We have an expert 
right in your own state, who is ready to show vou what Red 
Cross Farm Powder does, and how it does it. Let him help you 
solve your labor problems. Write right now to the demonstrator 
nearest you. Here is his address. 


FRED C. RANSOME, Demonstrator for New York State 
Ransomville, New York 


Get Our New Free Book “The Giant Laborer” 


It’s a remarkable volume that will open your eyes to the many uses for Farm 
Explosives. It explains new methods which have helped thousands of farmers 
everywhere to make more money. Check Farm Explosives in the coupon. 
Sign and send in. Get your copy—now. 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company 
Established 1802 


Wilmington Delaware 





THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., Explosives 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del., Leather Substitutes 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bidg., New York, Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acide and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dyestuffs Co. Wilmington, Del., Coal Tar Dyestuffs 
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1919 STEELS) 


Represent 15 Years of 


Workshoe Satisfaction 
SAVE FREE 
$20 Book TellsHow 


YEAR 







Save Feet and Health 


Leather workshoes have been a big ex- 
pense to you. Now,they are worse than 
ever. Prices are up —quality down. 
Leather shoes wear quickly—warp, 
leak, run over, tire you, hurt your feet. 


WHY NOT TRY STEELS NOW? 


times longer than ~ ather. Stop 
Stop shoe repair bil Cost less 
Stop foot troubles l’revent colds, 
Are Absolutely Waterproof, 
feet warm and dry ia snow, sleet, 
slush mud Never change shape. Com- 
fortable—first,jlast and always. 


YOU COULD NOT ASK FOR 
A BETTER LOOKING, FiT- 
TING, WEARING WORK SHOE 


literature and 


They wear 3 to 6 
big shoe bills. 
than leather, 
rheumatism 
eep your 
h, rain, 


Ask for descriptive 


Free Shoe Book. Get our 
Absolute Guarantee of Shoe 
Satisfaction before you buy 
another pair of old-style work- 
shoes. Increased capacity insures 
shipment of STEELS same day 
you accept our Free Tesi Offer. 


STEEL SOLE SHOE CO. 
Dept. A-16, Racine, Wis, 





N.M.Ruthstein 
Vice-President 


MONEY SAVED. 








and 


in grind- 


in grinding your own corn, wheat 
other grain and money made 
ing for your neighbors, with 
of the 


WILLIAMS cmt"? MILL 


The most economical and most durable 


the use 


mill on the market, Fast, clean, and 
trouble proof A perfected machine 
designed to save 25° in inereased 


value of grain crops. 
Use the Genuine Williams 
Mill—The Peer of all Grist 


Mills. 
New screening device protects buhrs 
from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain, before grinding, which 
insures extra pure high grade meal 
and whole wheat flour Cast iron 
fan case and grain spout, new oiling 
system, long wearing, thorough-grind- 










ing, white flint grit buhbrs. 

Write for catalogue 

and information on 

the “Money Back 
Mill.” 


Williams Mill 
Mf’g. Co., Box 38 
mm Ronda, N.C, 


















For Your Empty Bags L/ai7t 
p08” [ores away as iy Priegaare YY 























ut what re he + Bw Dp 
tier is Write, stating what you beve. 
WERTHAN BAG CO e A 
55 Deck St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greece Oliices. Heustes sod Basevile 








Highest prices 





for yourold 
pr hh BAGS: 
We pay the freight 
Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., E 


WELL "avs* WELL 
PAYS 

Own @& machine of your own. Cash or easy 

terms. Mavy styles and sizes for all purposes 







Buffalo, N. ¥. 








Write for Cireular 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 














50,000 Packages Full Nest Poultry Tonic 


will be sold this wint avery package sold under 
a ron-clad guarantee oat it will increase your 
vrofits, or your money back Legs are high in price. 


Write for free circular tod 





D. W. GOODLING, - = RICHFIELD, PA. 


American Agriculturist, October 12, 19) 


To Control Feed Distribution 


Government Comes to Aid of Eastern Dairymen 


The administration’s purpose to se- 
cure more equitable distribution of 
mill feeds was touched upon in these 
columns last week. Bearing directly 
upon this the food administration as 
of date October 6 sends out a message 
to the feed buying public with the 
purpose of checking the lavish use of 
mill feeds in areas surrounding mills 
where the stuff is relatively cheap. A 
pledge card system of control is an- 
nounced giving farmers adjacent to 
the mills opportunity to so co-operate. 
In his letter to farmers Food Admin- 
istrator Hoover calls attention to the 
comparative shortage of the 1918S corn 


crop and to the enormous demands 
for both home use and export to al- 
lies; requiring utmost conservation in 
feed, and the total elimination of 

ste through careful feeding to 
farm animals of all the roughage 
ivailable, 

He points out that in an endeavor 


to protect the farmer the administra- 


tion is maintaining an artificially low 
price on mill feeds and as a result 
large quantities of same are now go- 


into beef production 
and should be saved 
poultry and young 


ing unnecessarily 
or work animals; 
for dairy cattle, 
pigs 

The administration now asks every 
buyer of wheat mill feeds outside the 
ucute drouth area to sign an honor 
pledge as below printed. “Unless we 
can secure this co-operation it will be 
necessary to release the price restric- 
mill feeds and allow them to 
their natural course.” 


tions on 
take 


Farmers Asked to Sign This Pledge 


In order to assist the Food Adminis- 
tration in the distribution of wheat mill 
feeds, I hereby undertake on honor not 
to use wheat mill feeds for any other 
purpose than the feeding of dairy cat- 
Nue, poultry, young pigs, or young 

calves, or the preparation of a weekly 

bran mash for work animals. I will 
not feed any more wheat mill feeds 
than is customarily fed to such ani- 
mals, and I further agree not to have at 
any one time more than a 60-day sup- 
ply of wheat feeds on hand, 
The East to Get More Mill Feeds 
Of keenest importance to dairymen, 
particularly in the east as an addi- 
tional means of control, the adminis- 
tration has issued a regulation which 
will direct the distribution, by states, 
of wheat mill feeds.’ The ruling is 
national in its scope and is as follows: 
Millers to Distribute Equitably 
Rule M S 82 (effective October 1, 

1918) mill feed to be distributed as in 

1917. The wheat miller shall distribute 
all mill feed manufactured by him equi- 

tably between the Jifferent states of 

the United States, in such manner that 


during each calendar quarter on and 
after October 1, 1918, the amount of 
wheat mill feed shipped into any state 
shall not be a less percentage of his 
total shipments of mill feed during 
Such quarters than was shipped .into 
such state in the corresponding quarter 
of the year 1917. Where shipments 
made in 1917 were subsequently recog- 


ultimate point 
be taken as the 
calculation, so 
his records or 
as to the ulti- 


nized to other points, the 
of consignment shall 
basis for the foregoing 
far as the miller, from 
best judgment, can judge 
mate point of consignment. This rule 
shall not apply to mills located in the 
drouth areas of Montana,, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklaho- 
ma and Texas. 





—> 





Higher Cost of Cottonseed Meal 


WASHINGTON OFFICIALS CONFIRM THE 
SHARP ADVANCE—TIIIS $3.50 To $5.50 
A TON HIGHER AT INITIAL POINTS 
THAN LAST SEASON, 


One of the impressive things in the 
feed situation is the stiff advance this 
fall in the price of cottonseed meal. 
American Agriculturist has been in 
close touch with the foodadministration 
following its conferences with cotton- 
seed interests and is now enabled to 
state detinitely that the advance inthe 
price of meal ranges $3.50 to $5.50 per 
ton. The increase is attributed chief- 
ly to advance in the price of labor and 
materials rather than to the advance 
in cottonseed itself. In fact the last 
few days has brought the satisfactory 
news that the cotton crop of Texas, 
always of primary importance, will 
really turn out somewhut better than 
had been feared. 

The range of prices on 
meal is wide and complicated. These 
vary both with the individual states 
and from state to state in accordance 
with the protein content. For ex- 
imple, the lowest price is in Texas, 
04 a ton, and from that upward to 
74 in Mississippi, the highest reported 
by the food administration. To these 
figures at southern primary points 
must be added freights on carlots to 
New York and other’ distributing 
centers 

Prices of cottonseed meal are cov- 
ered by the price paid for cottonseed. 
The administration considers $18.50 a 
ton over the price for cottonseed a 
fair advance in selling the products of 


cottonseed 


same Some weeks ago the adminis- 
tration and the producers agreed on 
prices of the seed Upon the crush- 
ing margin of $18.50 per ton thus 
fixed, the following basic prices for 
various cottonseed products have been 
approved by the administration and 
now In cectrect 

Cottonseed meal and screened 
cracked cake, 43% protein, in any 
quantity $57 per ton in sacks f o b all 
points of manufacture in Texas; ditto 
with 40% protein $54 per ton Okla- 
homa, %0% protein, $53 per ton in 
sacks f o b all points of manufacture 
in 10 southern states not above 
guamed 

Bulk, loose or slab cottonseed cake 


shall be not less than $5 per ton dis- 


count and bulk or loose cottonseed 
meal and screened cracked cake shall 
not be less than $4 per ton discount 
under the prices specified above. All 
of these are net to manufacturer, spot 
cash basis; on credit not exceeding $1 
per ton may be added. All manufac- 


ire urged to give preference in 
their products to consum- 


turers 
the sales of 


ers 


Dutchess County Seed Corn 
nunty, N Y, 
of their 


farmers now 
locality think 


Dutche 
when thinking 
ef seed corn. Anyway that is the 
slogan recently adopted by the 
Dutchess county farm bureau associa- 
tion. Well, they can think in terms of 
seed corn, because this year a magnifl- 
cent crop has been produced. Dutchess 
county corn came to full and complete 


ss cf 


maturity and most of it was cut and 
shocked without the slightest touch of 
frost. 

The farm bureau, seizing its oppor- 
tunity, has stimulated interest in sav- 
ing corn for seed purposes, both for 
home use and for sale as a cash crop 
in other ‘sections less favorably sit- 
uated. The farmers are rising to the 
opportunity. Some are braiding the 
corn into bunches by means of the 
husks; others tie 10 to 12 ears together 
with a string around the husks While 
neither is the best method, it is 
better than leaving the seed ears out 
in the fields or depending upon the 
crib for seed selection. 

Farm Bureau Agent Lacy is advising 
the use of ordinary chicken wire fenc- 
ing on which the seed is placed after 
the husks are removed. He advises 
taking the ear, sticking it through the 


meshes of the chicken wire until the 
smaller end hangs down. The ear is 
thus caught and held within the 
meshes. The corn is put in the top 
meshes first and the wire gradually 
filled down. He advises also, if 
chicken wire is not at hand, to drive 


nails into a board at intervals of about 


2 inches in eweh direcfion. Nail this 
board, with nails sticking out, any 
convenient place and stick the butt 
ends of the ears om the nails. He 


advises also the use of twine for tying 
the ears and holding them up. 

Mr Lacy has very aptly sized up the 
situation He “If you do not 
do anything about it, and if you cannot 


Says: 


get good ed corn next spring, don’t 
kick the weather man, kick yourself. 
If you leave a damp ear of corn out 
in the corncrib all winter it will freeze 
to death just as surely as your brood 
sow would if you left her out in the 


snowbank all winter without anything 


to eat.” With proper care corn can 
be brought through the fall and win- 
ter just as surely as any live stock by 


and housing 


Care of Calf 


proper feed 


I have a calf TI am raising on sepa- 
rator milk It gets some clover hay 
and Oats but does not seem to like the 
oats. When the calf was two weeks old 
a swelling appeared on one side of the 
neck. Now this as is in scabs all over 


that side.—[Ihk 

The si dl pt scabs on the side 
of the neck are undoutebdly due to a 
parasite and in all probability is 
mange. Use crude pretroleum on the 
parts, applying same twice a day. Con. 


tinue to use the separator milk. The 
oats should be ground and if mixed 
with some corn meal and a little. bit 


of linseed meal the calf would certain- 
ly soon learn to eat same with a rel- 
ish. Keep the clover hay before the 
ealf; it is certain not to eat too much. 


Determining the Cost of Milk—Just. 
what does it cost to produce 100 
pounds of milk? Read the illuminat- 
ing article on Page 267 of this issue. 


I have received check from that 
party, and wish to express my appre- 
ciation of your service.—[{Mrs E. H. 


Bonds build 


bonds, 


ships. Buy Liberty 





More Light 
20 Oil Lanterns 


T LAST—the light of li 

A lantern that lsh ith coma ghts! A 

just like the old style oil lantern, bur ea 

and its own from common 

ous a brilliant, steady, white 
300 candle power, 


Most Brilliant Light Made 


Brighter than brightest ele electri 
Mowe light than Shea peg” terns, Cheaps 
t Costs less than on2utm 












best light made, 
of @ cent shan, one t 
est oi) lantern, The 





Gleman 
Quick-lite 


No wicks to tiny to ti 
globes to im=— 
grease, ro ; aie oe we 
a or 

Absolutely safe. Foe at 
spill—no dancer if tj 
over. Guaranteca 
Years — wii] last 5 lifetine, 
If your dealer cca 

address our n: rrest one 

Sor Cataiog No. 90 


The The Coleman ma LampCe 











Red Tip Calks 


insure 


No Farmer can afford to 
risk losing a valuable horse 
teonte falls < icy roads when 
safety is so cheap and conv * 
RED TIP C 5 Sooo amas 
to the horse and 
comfort to the 
driver. YO 
BLAC 


THEZNEVERSLIP WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK.N.d. 












Will Ruin Wea 
Heer fore $3 $3 Package 
teed to give 






Postpaid on receipt of price he 
aaa Write for descriptive booklet CS 


MRERAL HEAVE BEMEDT CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pilisburg, fa 


YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 
A 806 SPAVIN, PUFF OR THORCUGH 


N, BUT 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.ULS-PAT. OFF 


will clean them off permanently, and 

you work the horse same time. 

not blister or remove the hair. $250 

- bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
ore if you write. Book 4 R free. 

WF. youna, P. D. F379 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


| Lump Jaw of 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold for $2.50 a bottle under a positive 
guarantee since 1896—your money re- 
funded if it Fg “Write today for 
FLEMING’S VEST- VETERINARY ADVISER 
A book of Ber he It is FRES. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 2! Union Steck Yards, Cotcege 
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I will condition a Horse ' 


or Cow in twelve days 
Put flesh on its bones, Give it life and vigoe 











add 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction guar 
or no pay. 
Send postal for free offer. : pA 
P. A. FAUS BRYN MAWR. 
3 FF 
“n you write 


. . j he 
Pin This to your letter prea 
Ie Guarantees you the ful! bencits of 

THE NATIONAL 

FARM POWER EMBLEM 


which represents the Iron- 
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To Clean Rust from Pipe 
4 FRANK M. WHITE 

can 700 pipet He" ta_ Se teineh pips 

2 es be taken up as it is laid un- 
S eer te floor, The pipes — evi- 
dently clogged. from rust.—[{Henry 
Wagner, Peansy lvania. 

About the best way to clean rust out 
of a pipe, Where buried, would be to 
yse sulphuric acid. It makes very 
little difference about the strength so 
Jong as it is not allowed to remain in 
the pipe very long. Of course, the 
acid will attack the iron, so after us- 
ing it to get the pipe clean, take par- 
ticular pains to run a lot of water 





an overflow 
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through the pipe so that all the acid 
js washed out. 


Which Type Tractor Best on Hills 

Since I put in the gasket which you 
recommended, my gas engine is doing 
pretty well. I tried to remove the pis- 
ton, but it would not come out. I am 
afraid there is a broken piston ring. I 
am considering purchasing a tractor. I 
do not believe that the standard four- 
wheel machine would be found practi- 
cal on Our hillsides, because with the 
power applied to the rear wheels, and 
the front wheels used for steering only, 
there would be a tendency for the ma- 
chine to Slide down hill, Would not a 
four-wheel tractor be better? I am in- 
clined to believe that a machine of the 
Caterpillar type would not be as -satis- 
factory as the regular round wheel ma- 
chine. " doubts, of course, the 
merits of a tractor of any type, in level 
from 





No one 


country. I should like to hear c 
those who have had experience with 
tractors in hilly sections.—[J. C. Heath, 
Pennsylvanix. 

If you are unable to get the piston 


out of the cylinder by trying to take it 


out from the front, try the rear as 
well. Sometimes pistons can be with- 
drawn only in one direction. It is 
certainly advisable to take the piston 
out and make an examination for 


broken piston rings. It might finally 
get into such a position that it would 
score the cylinder and practically ruin 
your engine. 


There are many tractors being used 
very successfully on New England 
hillsides, and after being accustomed 
to seeing a tractor operate on level 
land, I am very much surprised to 
learn how successful the tractor is on 
hills. 

You have certainly under-rated the 


caterpillar type of tractor. At a re- 
cent demonstration in California, flat- 
wheel tractors were able to perform 


where round-wheel machines could 
not go. At one of the tractor demon- 
strations 116, I noticed that the 
flat-whee] chines were among the 
first to re: the top of a long, steady 
grade. On account of the fact that 
this type tractor has so much wheel 


surface on the ground, and has a low 


center of cravity, there is compara- 
tively little slippage and little danger 
of upsetting. 


A four-wheel drive tractor does give 
more traction than a two-wheel drive 
80 would work on hills where regular 
Tound-whee! machine might not be 
Satisfactory. With new developments 
of tractor there is more tendency to- 
Ward specialization so eventually trac- 
tors may be designed to meet specific 
Conditions 














cams 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 


department about farm tractors, gas 
L engines, all farm machinery, farm 
yg buildings and plans, drainage, roads 


Yypand bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


Gas Engine for Cream Separator 

I want to get a gasoline engine to 
operate a cream separator. Will a 1% 
horse power run smooth enough for this 
purpose? I want a very simple engine 
as I am not familiar with gas engine 
operation.—[W. W. Jones, Pennsylva- 
nia, 

There are a number of compa- 
nies manufacturing small gas engines 
which are entirely satisfactory for 
operating your cream separator. For 
the average farm would not buy any- 
thing less than two or 2\%4 horse power 
engine. You could then have plenty 
of power to use the engine for other 
things besides runnning a separator. 
You could pump water, run your 
washing machine, run a grindstone, 
grind feed and other jobs about the 
farm. 

To use a gas engine in connection 
with a separator, you would have to 
connect the separator with a govern- 
ing pulley. Such a pulley could be 
secured from the company manufac- 
turing the separator. This pulley is 
necessary in order that the separator 
can be started up slowly and will then 
maintain the correct speed. Nowadays 
there is very little difference in the 
construction of small gas engines as 
manufactured by-various companies. 
One is just about simple as the 
other. 


Electric Starter Can Be Installed 

I have a Ford car which gives consid- 
erable trouble in starting. Is there an 
electric starter that I could get that is 


as 


not too expensive, which would give 
satisfaction’?—[J. ’, Sherwood, Mary- 
land. 

There are a number of different 


makes of electric starters which can 
be installed on a Ford car. In in- 
stalling the electric starter it is neces- 
sary, of course, to put in a generator 
and a storage battery. Your local 
garage could quote you price on elec- 
tric starters. I would get a starter 
handled by some one of my local gar- 
age men and then they would be in 
a position to take care of any repairs 
or adjustments which might be neces- 
Sary. Electric starters give very sat- 
isfactory results. 


Care in Use of Gasoline, as now 
practiced, is saving millions of gallons. 
Gasolineless Sundays have stimulated 
economy with gas week days. We all 
must conserve gas, or its use may be 
interdicted. Industry can get gas only 
after the military are supplied. 


To Speed Up the movement of 
dead freight the railroad administra- 
tion in its first five months succeeded 
in increasing the average load per car 
to 28% tons compared with a little 
more than 26 tons a year ago. 





There are about 5,000,000 motor 
cars in use in the United States today. 


I am in receipt of check from the 
American Express company in adjust- 
ment of my claim of shipment of eggs 
received in damaged condition; and I 
than Orange Judd Service Bureau 
heartily for its valuable services.—[E. 
H. Dunn, Cashmere, W Va. 
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milk from branch stations 





Hauling Milk By Motor Truck 


is is one of the four trucks used in Otsego county, N Y, for 





hauling 
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Internal Gear Drive 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Farmers who 6wn Republic Trucks 
don't have to depend on extra teams 
to help them out when the rush of 
getting fall crops to market is on. 


Republic Trucks are a profitable 
investment on any farm. hey are 
built with the extra strength and 
durability that insure their working 
for you day in and day out in any 
kind of weather. 


The Internal Gear Drive has noth- 
ing to do but to drive the truck. It ap- 
plies the power near the rim of the 
wheel and gets a big increase in pull- 
ing ability. The load is carried on a 
separate I-beam axle of solid forged 
steel, much lighter than any other form 
of construction and at the same time 
stronger. 


Save 
Time 
and 
Labor 
on the 
Farm 


This saving in unsprung weight 
means longer life to tires and import- 
ant savings in gasoline and all other 
upkeep expense. 45% greater road 
clearance make these trucks travel any 
country road easily without fear of 
stalling even in mud and snow. 


Republic trucks have been proved 
efficient in every kind of hauling. Last 
year Republic produced and sold more 
than twice as many motor trucks as 
any other maker. 


More than 1300 Republic 
Service Stations distributed 
all over the United States, 
back up Republic quality. 


Seven Models—3, ton to 5 ton. 


See the nearest Republic dealer 
and write us for late booklet. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC, 
Ima, Michigan 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Motor Trucks in the World, 





The Internal Gear Drive de- 
livers 92% of the motor power 
to the wheels. We know of no 
othes drive that delivers as much. 
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muon ave Bis Money! 
Pil furnish you with a style of Ready Roofing in 
rolls or shingles suitable for any building at a price that 
will surprise you, if you order quick before prices advance. 
The reason I save you money is because I sell this roof 
ng on the same Direct-From-Factory-Freight-Paid plan 
_ has enabled me to build up the biggest direct-by-mail 
I 


ence business in America. No Extra profits to pay. 
pay the freight right to your station. 


FREE Roofing Book 


My Free Roofing Bargain Book is an eye opener—it gives you 
the inside facts on Ready Roofing. Shows my various grades of roofing 
—both rolls and shingles—in actual colors. My Direct-from-Factory- 
Freight-Paid prices will be a pleasanf surprise to you. Send for 
your copy today~don’t wait—get your order in before prices advance. 


® BROWN PAYS 


9 THE FREIGHT 





to the central milk plant. 
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New York—the World’s Fur Center 
New York, the greatest city in the world is 
the center of the World's Fur business. No 
matter where you ship your Raw Furs, they 
must eventually come to New York. We are 
the Fastest Growing Raw Fur House in New 
York because we always pay the highest 
market prices. 
Our Latest Price List is free on request, 


Blustein & Bro. 
poy 27° St.New York 


TRAE write 
FUNSTER 


Market Reports, 
Supply Catalog, 
Game Laws, 












Troppers Guide & 






us Shipping Tags 
This is going to be one of the bisgest 
years for trappers and fur shippers ever 
known, More furs needed—fewer men to 
trap. Get ready early for big money. 
k over your traps and supplies now. 
Get our FREE BOOK—Supply Catalog, 
Game Lawsand Trapping Secrets—all three 
m inone book, Shows fursinnaturalcol- tyes 
im” ors. Factory prices on traps, smokers, Jag 
ete. Write today —sure! 
NSTEN BROS. & co. 


the International Fur —we ‘ 
LIS, Mo. 


[iz St. Lo 






















guarantees you more moncy as the market goce 
up; o0 Jess if the market goes down, 


Bigger Prices For Your Furs! 
NEW YORK draws the greatest number of fur buy- 
ers in the world; eventually they go to Prouty’s. That 
is why New York is the best place for your furs, and 
Prouty’s the surest for highest prices. Prouty’s, the 
oldest fur touse in Mew York, the center of the 
world’sfur wealth, for fifty years has been guaran- 
teeing highest prices, They pay “* spot cash." 
“GRANDAD SHIPPED TO PROUTY” | 
WHETHER or not you have been in 1 habit of send- 
ing your furs to Prouty, tag your next catch to ua, 
New Guaranteed Price List, Freet 
3. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. - 
Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, Golden Seal, Ete. 
4'4 West Broadway, New York City 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 




















Horse or Cow hide, Calf or othe 


with hair or fur on, and me«t 
into coats (for men and women),?t » 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
tur goods will cost you fess (han tu buy 
them and be worth e 


Our Wlustrated catalog gives a lotoft 
information, It teils how to tuke o 
and care for hides; how &nd w 
pay the freight both ways, at 
safe dyoing process on cow anc 
hide, calf and other sk ; abou 
fur goods and game trophies we seil, 
tagidermy, etc 
Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, y 
devoted to fashion plates f1 
neckwear and ot er fine fur 7 8, 
with prices; also fur garments remed- 
oled and repaired. 
You can have either book by sending Gali 
‘our correct address naming which, or 
th books If you need both, Address 
The Cresby Frisian Fur Company, 
&71 Lyeil Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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AW FURS 


WAR CONDITIONS 


open up undreamed of advantages to ship- 
pers. Demand is so great and supply is so 
limited that we are this year paying unheard 
of prices for big or little shipments of furs. 


Get Your Big War Profits 


by shipping to a big fur house tn the big 
market. No deductions, no commissions, no 
quibbling, just big, quick returns for quick 
shipmenta, 


Send today for price list E 























Furs and Hides 


Black Fox Farming 
RICHARD K. WOOD, MADISON COUNTY, N ¥ 


A few years ago fox farming was 
looked upon as a gambling venture. 
But foxes can be raised as success- 
fully as any-other animal when the 
proper methods are used. 

Black and silver are the foxes that 
pay best; but it requires a substantial 
capital to start a black fox ranch. It 
is possible to start a black fox ranch 
in a small way. Many of the wealth- 
iest ranches were started by an indi- 
vidual who invested in one biack fox 
and bred to a red according to Mendal’s 
law. The second mating will gener- 
ally produce silvers. An _ individual 
with some capital and a thorough 
‘knowledge of animals and breeding 
has one great advantage over a corpo- 
ration:,He will give the animals more 
attention and care than would any sal- 
aried manager—and attention is a 
necessity. 

The tirst consideration is capital— 
which is money or knowledge-rof the 
animal's habits of both. Any farmer 
with a knowledge of live animals in 
general and a reasonable amount of 
capital should succeed at the game. 
Trappers make good managers of fur 
farms since they know the animal’s 
peculiarities. 

Breeding stock is gotten in two 
ways: By buying from ranches or 
capturing wild. If a man has had ex- 
perienee in trapping, he can go into 
the northern sections where black 
foxes are found and dig the young out 
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of their dens about June. Many farm- 
ers have started a ranch by finding a 
den of silver or black fox pups on 
their farm. 

Of course these foxes cannot be 
raised except in a cold country where 
the fur is good—the northern states, 
Canada and Alaska An alkaline soil 
will injure the quality of the fur to 
some extent. An island is generally 
selected for the site of a fox ranch, ' 
since the expenditure necessary for 
fences is eliminated. A mainland farm 
may contain from one to 10 acres and 
must be inclosed by a 12-foot corral 
with an inner fence not quite so high 
of woven wire. Of course the inclo- 
sures should be arranged so that the 
animals cannot climb over or burrow 
under the fence. The land should be 
rolling hills, partly wooded and well 
watered. 

Foxes are nervous animals and 
strange people or dogs should not be 
allowed approach—especially during ; 
the breeding season. Yet it is not 
necessary to raise them up in a semi- 
wild state. The more attention they 
receive from a trusted keeper, the less 
will be the mortality—say less 
than 25%. 

With the present high prices for 
raw furs, and especially the popularity 
of fox fur, it seems a grand opportu- 
nity for farmers to start a profitable 
business at this late day when the} 
game has gotten beyond the experi- | 
ment stage. 

The pelts command a price as high 
as $2500, owing to quality, and pairs 
for breeding purposes generally sell 
around $12,000. 

The home of this lucrative industry 
is in Prince Edward's Island where 
there are UU corporations with an ag- 
gregate capital of about $5,000,000. 
The income derived from saie of pelts 
and live foxes each year is said to be 
around $5,000,000, 


““Hudson Seal”: Muskrats 

Including f&ymcy varieties sales of 
furs at the recent six-day auctions in 
New York city approximated $3,000,000 
under brisk bidding from start to fin- 
ish. Muskrat skins have been in broad- 
er demand in recent months than for 
a long time previous. Compared with 
the April sule average ptices paid for 
brown muskvat were reported 55% 
higher, black muskrat 10% higher; 
supplies reduced and attributed to the 
very cold winter of a year ago. These 
brown skins are very largely used in 
the manufacture of coats; and in the 
dyed state travel under the name of 
“Hudson” seal. 

Perhaps never before were as high 
prices paid for muskrats. Best brown 
skins sold as high as $2.22 each and 
black $2.30. High prices were also paid 
for raccoon and black bear skins, top 
figures being respectively $7.10 and $24. 


Every man, woman and child, and 
every doller, for a clean, decisive vic- 
tory. Fourth Liberty Loan campaign 



































Engin 
Selected by over 
150,000 Farmers 





ECORDS made by over 150,000 
practical farmers buying over 
7 s} $10,000,000 worth of Fairbanks. 


Morse “Z’? Farm Engines have nev 
been equaled in Engine history. 2s 


Demand, as they did: 


. Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 

. Economy in first and fuel cost, 

, and low upkeep. 

Simplicity and Staunch Durability, 
Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proot, 
Gun-barrel Cylinder Bore. 
Leak-proof Compression. 

Complete with Built-in Magneto, 

8. More than Rated Power. 


oe 


NMP 


You Also Get Service 
from your Local Dealer 
Your local dealer has just the 
type “Z” for your needs in stock 
—waiting for you. Buy from ‘ 
him. He is prepared to give 

prompt delivery and personal . 

service right where you live. d 


The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes 0 
are built to use kerosene, : 
distillate, stove oil, tops or 
gasoline. The }4 H_P. size 
uses gasoline only. 











opens today. 








MONEY FOR FARMERS 


| LOANS FROM 5 TO 35 YEARS AT 5%% 


No Commissions — No Renewals-~ No Worry 


We loan money to actual or prospective farm owners on 35-year 
mortgages at 54% interest. You may use the money 


To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings, 
To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment, 
| To pay off existing mortgages and debts. 
| The mortgage may be entirely canceled in 35 years by paying 
642% annualily—5% % for interest and 1% on the principal. Or you 
may pay off all or any part of the principal at any time after 5 
vears. We loan as little as $100 or as much as $10,000, according 
to your needs and security. ' 
Write for full particulars today—if you live in any of the States 
listed below. Our territory comprises: 
Maine New Hampshire Vermont Massachusetts 
Rhode Island Connecticut New York New Jersey 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


146 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


WHEN WRITING BE SURE TO GIVE THE LOCATION OF YOUR FARM 
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faa When You Write Advertisers 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 
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Labor on the Farm 
It is a foregone conclusion that com- 
and manufacturer will soon be 
an eight-hour working day and 
labor will 








demand the same 
schedule. We 
must be pre- 
pared to meet it 
and comsumers 
be ready te 
meet the in- 
creased cost. We 
shall adjust our- 
selves amd may- 
be eventually 
find that with a 
better adapta- 
tien of machin- 
ery and a mere 


farm 





































thorough er- 

ganization cou- 

H. E. COOK pled with a 
general human 

speeding up as a part ef a shorter- 





hours system we may get as. much 


done; and whatever extra cost is found 







will be dt to a general increase of 
wages rather than to shorter days. 
Apparently the mechanical milker 





will take cure of the milking troubles. 


one on the Coak-Blod- 


We are Us) 

gett farm at Denmark where two men 
have been milking and caring for 70 
milking cows, and the New York 
county milk commission has permitted 
its use for certified the first time so 
far as I know. 

A New York city employer once 
said to me that he preferred city to 


country labor, explaining that shorter 
days in the city had developed a 
speeding up which the country worker 
did not understand because he had 
jearned to spread his energies over 
more time. 


Weather and larming 
While I still maintain that we un- 
justly charge much of our Own inca- 
pacity and failure to the weather and 
finally give up ,because of a natural 
law of working against lines of least 
resistance, at the same time a farmer 





who does not study weather conditions 
and adjust himself accordingly lacks 
an important farm element. The 
weather in nowise affects the factory 
business and worker as it affects us, 


and if we are to work the same number 
of hours, we shall have to measure 
them by pleasant working days rather 
(wee than by 2 24-hourschedule. For in- 
stance, could we go upon a monthly 
hour schedule of 26 working days of 


Rine hours each or 234 hours for the 
“a month with the understanding that 

Wwe should work 10, 12 or 14 hours 
= 


when Jand is in condition or crops to 
harvest, and if the required number of 
hours is worked off before the month 
ends either pay for extra time or not 
work? 

This is one 


of the advantages of the 


family plan of management. They 
Make long days when negessary and 
lay off when they cannot work to ad- 
Vantage. How often by working. an 
extra hour at night the piece ceuld be 
finished and save a retur® in the 
morning which is sure to prevent oth- 
ef work during the entire ferenoon. 


\ Changing Prices of Laber 
| The shrewd experienced farmer has 
| learned th: importance and value of 
the adjustments te time and weather 
that do not concern the drilling of 
iron running a spindle. I don’t 
think 1) luntly refusing to accept 
Shorter hours 


will bé satisfactory to 

that er, unwritten, immutable law 

Which trois events and I expect we 

shall have to work it eut curselyes, 

We are und to a few fundamen- 

tals; we n t be fed and clothed and 

the soil is the only source, and men 

and equipment are the only means for 

) setting it out, and somehew men 
enough must be held to do it. We 


ave lost several men this season to 
the Tlion Plants and we are likely to 
sre more. Somehow I can’t plead 

‘men to stay upon food-producing 
Patriotism when they can get 2% 
times the wage and they in turn ask if 
BUNS are not as necessary as potatoes. 
a, e guns wouldn’t fire long 

wes potatoes and wheat, but they 






sure 
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Plow 
Handle 
Talks- 





will take a chance on some unseen, 
nateral law te produce a balance and 
go, and under similar circumstances, 
no doubt I would do the same. 
Employer and Empleyce 
I am not in sympathy with a wide- 
spread feeling that men whe work for 
@ wage are not as willing as formerly 
te werk for their employer’s interest. 
Human nature does net and has not 
changed since Jaceb’s time. Condi- 
tions affecting both employer and em- 
ployee change and some of us forget 
to change with them and at~«once 
blame the other fellow. 
in a day where the dignity, character 
and rights of these two great forces 








We are living | 


that mage modern life possible are | 
computed as equal and God forbid 
that the old days shall ever return 


jvhen the employer was a lord with 
God-given rights and privileges and 
the laborer was a machine under his 
direction. The railroads ure not less 
efficient since the workers joined in 
fermulating working rules and reguliu- 
tions. Some very foolish things were 
done when they first commenced, but 
experience hus ripened judgment and 
we have learned that brains are not 
possessed by the few, and that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire should be 
revised and that he is also worthy of 
his brains. In a final 
sharpest competition is from the fam- 
ily plan management which does not 


analysis the | 


pay weekly for labor, but co-operates | 
for gain or loss without regard to the 


market value of the labor that goes 
into the product sold. 


Family Plan of Labor 

No doubt about the co-operative 
safety when all parties concerned are 
eadytowork without pay; on the other 
hand never can this system fully ap- 
preciate the actual market cost of the 
product and at a time when we are 
summoned to speed up and cash paid 
labor is used. We find that market 
prices are below cush cost of produc- 
tion. I have no doubt Pres Wilson 
had this thought in mind in fixing the 
price of wheat. 
even at a loss they must know better 
than anyone eise. 

Our first job is.to clean up the dirty 
mess on the other side; when that is 
tinished we can better deal with these 
vocational problems that seem of first 
magnitude tio those of us who are 
spending our whole energy in them.— 
[H. E. Cook. * 


If farmers produce it | 





> ' 
Economy in Paper Helps to Gas | 


the Hun 
Eariy in the war the Germans, with 
fiendish delight, invented poison_ gas 
and killed many brave British and 


french soldiers. _ 
It became necessary for the Allies 


to use gas, to even up maiters. 
Not tong after we got into the war 
eur chemists beat the German chem- 


Our chemists 
war that 


ists at their own gume. 
have made for use in 


sasecs 


are far superior to the German-made 


brand. 

Not long ago we put 0 Germans 
out of the fighting with one 
our new gas German ariny reports 
admitted that it was a deadly gas 
and more eflicient than their own. 
Their bousted skilled chemists are 
unable to find eut how to make it. 

But all the world knows that one 
of its bases is sulphur. 

There are but two sulphur mines in 
this country, one in Louisiana and the 


other in Texas. 

In every sheet of pauper that is 
made there BS ua certain amount of 
sulphur. 

We. have for years been wasting our 
paper. 


There is not enough sulphur ;¢ 





able to make ali of the gus w 
in ecarrajng on our fighting 


the inhuman Huns and to aiso make 
the usual amount of paper. x 

We can get along with at least one- 
quarter less paper than we now use. 

The more of this pwerful gas we 
have at the battle front the more of 
our boys’ lives we save and the 
quicker we will win the final victory. 

Do not waste a scrap of paper. 

Do not use any paper unless if is 
absolutely necessary. 

In this manner everyone, from the 
smallest child to the oldest person, 
can help win the war. 


dose of | 
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Taplex Foot Wasmers are made of indestructible steel 
bodies with nickel-plated ends. Two models— 


14 "" loag—with 12 bere fuet—$5.00 
20 " long—with 12 bars fuel 7.50 
In Cana 9.00 

Taplex Smokeless Fuel—solid bricks, 12 to the box 


can beused in anyfoot warmer—$1 .0O per bex 
In Canada— 1.25 per box 


If dealer cannot supply you, we will send postpaid on 


‘ receipt of price and dealer's name. 


OU can use your auto all winfer—even in the severest weather— 
without fear of getting frozen feet—frost bite—chills of ihe like; you 
can ride in perfect comfort in any weather—if you have a 


TAPLEX 
FOOT WARMER 


**Needs but a match’’ 


It's the only foot warmer you can put m operation at any time and 
anywhere simply by’applying a match. 

You'll find dozens of other uses, too, for the Taplex Foot Warmer and 
‘also for the other Taplex Warmers: Body Warmer, Bed Warmer and 
Handy Warmer. All of them are put in operation instantly merely by 
applying a match. Give out generous heat for 6 to 8 hours—no flame— 
safe, efficient, economical. All Taplex Warmers guaranteed satisfactory 
or money refunded. Soild by leading general, drug, hardware, department 
and automobile accessory stores. Write for descriptive folder—sent 
free on request. 


TAPLEX CORPORATION, 47 West 34th Street, New York City 
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NEXT WINTER 
‘Don’t live in ONE ROOM! 


- 








Prepare now for anoth- , 
er winter. Make up your 
mind not to suffer again, 
huddled together, floors 
cold and hugging the.stove. 
Enjoy the whole house as 
you do in summer. 

It really costs less to run 
ay the NEW-IDEA Pipeless 
m Furnace than it does to 
# = run stoves. Then think of 
} 




















the comfort, the healthful- 
ness, the convenience of fresh, moist furnace warmth circulating in every 
room, upstairs and down, in every nook and corner! No ashes in the 


a rooms! No fuss, dirt, trouble or danger of fire! 


ft 
| NEW-IDEA 
” ¢' Pipeless Furnace 
‘| Made by one of the largest furnace manu- 
facturers in the country—s concern with over 
30 years’ experience.“ Made in 7 sizes; 
adapted for homes. schools and churches. 
The NEW-IDEA Pipeless Furnace comes 
complete. Nothing to build or buy. 
One hole cut in the floor, for one register, 
is all. Takes cold air from the house, not the 
| cellar, Our construction keeps the cellar 
4 
4 

















S Suan at ony 


NEW. IDES 
aN Oo 


perfectly cool. 

Write at once for catalog and name of 
nearest dealer. We offer Expert Heating 
Advice Absolutely Free. Live Wire Dealers or 
Agents wanted for open territory. 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 
Box 70, Utica, K. ¥. 
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HE millions of farmers 

who, already, are wearin?, Lee 
Union-Alls will never return to old 
fashioned work clothin3. Comfort, 
Economy and Convenience are tre- 
mendously important factors durin}, 
these days of conservation and 
preater effort and it is up to the 
nation’s manhood to overlook noth- 
in}, that may increase workin}, eff- 
ciency. The man who wears Lee 
Union-Alls enjoys perfect bodily 
freedom. He is bound nowhere by 
belts or suspender straps. He suffers 
least from the heat in sum- 
mer because air circulates 
freely over all the body; 
least too from the cold 
in winter, because Lee 


Ce ES ~~ 
Te eS 
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Union-Alls cover the entire body fkeinfc 
and can be worn over the heavies Mithe | 
clothing. eds T 
Lee Union-Alls are the highes: §Y 
quality work arments made, there. nio 
fore the most economical. All seams 
are triple stitched; all strain points 


























TRA ARK 


dy feinforced; buttons are riveted 
e cloth; button holes whip 
ed; pockets are roomy and con- 

tly placed. 


nion-Alls for women are be- 
3 popular everywhere. The 
modest, feminine and very 
‘ve. It means freedom from 
nsome, dust catching skirts and 
woman's work easier. Lee 
n-Alls for children are ideal 
. Bsuits and “just like Dad's” in 
) ically every detail. 


For More Complete Information 


Write to Any of Our Factories 


.D.Lee Mercantile Co. 


ansas City, Mo. Trenton, N. J. 
ansas City, Kas. South Bend, Ind. 
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THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or r—Wheat—, Ty a mm, -—Oa 
spot “7018 1917 1917 1918 191 
Chicago ......2.26 2.20 oa 1.96% .70% .60% 
New York . : 1.58 2.07 84% 67 
Boston «2.665. 1.59 2.15 .85 ¢ 
St Lous F 1. 1.96 69% .59 


1.93 - 50% 


Minneapolis 

United States food administration “fair prices’ 
contro! the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white No 2 wheat, 
30 lower; No 3, fe under No 1 fhe governmeat 
bas not fixed the price of any ether grain 

United States food administration contrels wheat 
flour and wheat by-products id has established the 
following wholesale bulk prices in cariots at mill; 
add cost of containers and of freight trom mill to 
feeder, 





Milling Flour ir Mixed Middlings 
point p bbl rtol feed shits &rd 
Boston cescceeee $10.05 U6 $31.91 
New York ..... I.61 0.26 $1.51 
Philadelphia ... 10.50 186 SL. 
Baltimore ..sse6 10.56 29.86 0.91 
Louisville ...66. 10.50 26.86 24.11 
Buffalo .....00. 10°33 8.16 9.41 
Cleveland ...... 10.38 7.76 ol 10.76 
BUA cccccccce 16.06 23.36 244l 25.36 


Minneapolis .... 10.01 23.36 24.61 25.36 
ikfforts long made in congress to se- 
cure the $2.40 p bu price on wheat 
were abandoned for this fall. The ques. 
tion may be taken up again at the Dec 
session of congress; a movement is al- 
ready on foot to ask for a 2.50 price. 

Much interest has been manifested 
in clover seed, prices this fall advanc- 
ing sharply, top not fully maintained 
under increased selling by holders who 
wish to take protits. Receipts at prim- 
ary points are only moderute and the 
crop volume is not yet fully known 
About as much clover has been ma 
tured for seed as a year ago, produc 
tion centering in Ind, O, Ill, Mich, 
Wis; other states scattering. The Sept 
govt report placed general condition 
of clover fields for seed at little less 
than 97 compared with 80.8 the 10- 
year average; and forecast fer crop 
1,414,000 bus against 1,439,000 bus one 
year ago. At Toledo, the leadimg mar- 
ket, clover sced sold up to $23.60 p bu 
followed by some reaction; timothy 
around ; yd p bu. In timothy produc- 
tion this “ar compared with a full 
crop is iene at about 80% or some- 
what less than a year ago. 

With a decline of a few days with- 
in the past fortnight aggregating 17c 
Pp bu in corn, there was dullmess, es- 
pecially as the undercurrent contin- 
ued one of weakness at all distribut- 
ing markets. Looking far afield-it is 
interesting to note that corn in Ar- 
gentina was quoted as low as 68c p 
bu there, against a price here in New 
York around 1.58S@14® for domestic 
No 3 yellow and 1.35 at Chicago, car- 
lots, spot cash. Yet many in the trade 
believe the bearish tendency has been 
overdone; peace may still be a long 
way off. The demand east for cash 
corn was rather indifferent with indi- 
cations that farmers are willing to 
sell both old and new crop corn, this 
suggesting an increased movement. 

Offerings at New York of corn meal 
were ample und the market dull, yel- 
low granulated $4.25404.50 p 100 Vos, 
bolted 4@ 4.25, white granulated 4.: 
@4.50, cream meal 4@4.25, grits ‘30. 
barley goods 5.25@6.25, feed barley 
1.10@1.12 p bu. 

In wheat feeds western meals show 
no more tendency to loosen up. The 
east found continued difficulty in get- 
ting bran and shorts to make up re- 
quirements. It is expected it will 
take some time for the new govern- 
ment order (described selsewhere) 
limiting feeds to dairies, ts appreci- 
ably work out: in fact it is not at all 
sure it will bring any increase in dis- 
tribution, as the demand is urgent 
oe inate 5 feeds are scarce and prices 
strong. otations on wheat mill 
feeds, large ‘ly nominal, include 
around $36.75 per ton, middlings - 
red dog 38@28.50, barley fétd 
rye middlings G62, corn feed me; 
hominv feed 4, linseed meal 
cottonseed meal 65, all on carlot basis 

Rve was dull and nominal, $1.75 p 
bu in carlots in New York and 1.58 at 
Toledo. 


Rains Hurt Bean Crop 

In commercial bean grewing sec- 
tions, notably New York and Michi- 
gan, September proved a very trying 
month, particularly the last twe er 
three weeks exiending into October 
tains have greatly damaged the crop, 
say current advices to American Agr!- 
culturist, particularly the late planted. 
Vines have continued green through 
absence of killing frests, but in many 
instances make a very poor showing 
in pods. -This is particularly true in 
New York, where late reports from 
growers show pesitive damage. Many 
of our reports show that pods are 
poorly filled; in some New York towns 
this is the third season of poor crops. 
Some beans have been pulled and then 
soaked by rain of the past fortnight. 

Semewhat similar conditions prevail 
in Michigan, the premier state in bean 
growing. Heavy rains in late Sep- 
tember have interfered with the har- 
vest or with any thought of immediate 
threshing. Some of our correspond- 
ents in important Michigan towns in- 
dicate only half a normal crop. On 
the ther hand, in some Michigan 
counties conditions are much better, 














and crop reported the best in several 
years, quality excellent and pea beans 
at country points commanding $8 to 
$8.50 per 100 pounds and some selling; 
occasionallly $9. American Agricultur- 
ist’s final report on field beans will 
appear next week, October 19. 


From Field and Furrow 


While not particularly a bean sec- 
tion, fair plantings at Apalachian, Tio- 
ga Co, N Y, show slight rust and an- 
thracnose, “5 crop pessibilities fair. 

Rains last half of Sept held back 
the crep in important bean areas in 
Mich. A correspondent at Ienia writes 
early beans threshed very fine in qual- 
ity and about three-quarters of the 
crop harvested by fourth week in the 
month, 

Bean crop at 
Co, N Y, writes 
most a total failure; 
will yield 5 bus p acre. 
of vines, but few pods. 

Killing frost the night ef Sept 10 
and late beans here tetal loss.—f[J. I. 
B., Auburn, Tioga Co, N Y. 

At New York, rather more interest 
Shown, although market quiet, old 
stock moving indifferently awaiting 
the advent of the new crep. Dealers 
do not expect the latter to arrive in 
any quantity for at least a month; 
meanwhile stocks of eld beans are no 
more than moderate and quotable as 
follows: Marrow _ beans sound to 
choice $11.25@11.7 co p 108 Ibs, pea and 
medium 10.50@11.25, red kidney 10.50 
@11.4), white kidney 12@13, black 
turtle 12@12.50, yellow eve 11.254 
11) 


Lyndenville, Orleans 
a cerrespondent, al- 
don’t think they 
Goed showing 


Good Crops in Spite of Season 
{From Front Cever.] 
furnishes a volume ef feed that is am- 
ple tor domestic requirements and 
large enough to supply all probable 
requirements from abread. The crop, 
however, is not large eneugh to be at 
all burdensome even were normal 
world conditions to prevail. The evi- 
dent shortage and the high price for 
hay and other forage will throw an 
added burden of consumptien upon 

the oats crop. 

The following statement shows the 
acreage yield and production of oats 
by states: 

OATS YIELD PER ACRE 


















Por acre Bushels 
New York ...... 40 
a cocee 21 37 
sctucntesees AED 25 $7'500.000 
Arkansis eoevcce ee 440,000 37 11,880,000 
TemMessee ...cceee 299,000 23 6,877,000 
West Virgiwia .... 28 4,256,000 
Kentucky 5, 26 y 
Ohio .... 1,903,000 2 26,000 
Miehican 1,654,000 41 ,000 
Indiana . 1,900,000 40 000 
Dilinois ee 4,825,000 41 000 
Wisconsin 2 9% 47 000 
Minnaeacta 29 9,000 
Iowa e 43 50,000 
Missouri 28 900 
WaAMsasd ...6+ 24 
Nebraska 21 f 
North Dakota .... 2,524,000 24 60, 
South Dakota .... 1,985,000 40 79.400, 000 
Cattfornia 180,000 29 5,220,000 
ecccces 350,008 28 9,800,000 
Washington 320,000 35 11,200,000 
Oklahoma 1,250,000 25 31,250,000 
Montana 700,000 308 21,000,000 
Other ,.. 4,150,000 26 107,900,000 
34.5 1,525,991,900 
37.4 1,605,887,000 
29.2 1,157,024, = 
. . 37.6 1,507,239,.04 
916 cccoce ve. 38,319,000 29.1 Li, 137-000 


The foNowing table gives the acre- 
age yield and production of wheat this 
year by states: 

WHEAT CROP OF 1918 


















Winter Acres Per acre Bushe!s 
New York ........ 440.600 18 7,920,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,460,000 17 24, S20 000 
TD Wacuceens 901.000 12 
Arkansas 12 3 
Tennessee il 9. 

W "uu $,914,000 
Kentt 12 11, 280.000 
0 19 37,905.00 
M 13 9,165,000 
lr 21 54,999,000 
Rlinwis ..cccocccce 23 36. 100.000 
w ROE cscocecssé 21 1,470,000 
BOWE cecvccneesese 23 8.8! sl 
Mi ‘; Merrerrrr sy 17 85 
MORSER occcceceses 1S oN 

N b weccesere if 

Ca i 17 

Or 17 4 

W. bs] 5 006 
OK! 13 000 
M ! 3 5.200 
or i] .000 

Tota 15.8 a7 2,189,000 

Spring = 
New Prueland 46 710,000 
Ww stu me | 8,640,000 
Minnesota on 84,800,000 
BOE succes sees 18 12,150,000 
Kansaa@ ......-. z 520,000 
OOMPOGED ceccocese le 5,230,000 
North Dakot t 12 wo 
South Dakota ow is 52 000 
Oregon ..cceess ° 462, 008 5 000 
Was hington eecece 1,700,000 19 £00 
BEUMEORR ccccccces 1,370,006 5 50,000 
Or cecccccccece 1,450,000 4 000 

Total  ...agecece 22,333,000 8 720,000 

Total 1918 ...,. 59,090,000 15.8 

Total 1917 .... 48.633,008 4.6 ist 

Tota! 1916 .... 50,856,000 11.9 603. 188,000 
Total 1915 .. 57 , 468,000 i7.4™ 998,157,000 





OHIO 


Trumbuil Co—Wheat was sown 10 
days earlier than usual, and a third 
larger acreage. Silos were filled with 
a very good crop of silage corn: field 
corn Only fair crop. Early potatoes 
poor crop, late very good, with usual 
acreage and large yield. Sept milk 
$3.25 p 100 Ibs. A neighbor sold 16 
of his last spring pigs for $550 or 2c 


Pp lb to a Youngstown butcher. Pota- 
toes are $2 p bu, eggs 48c p doz, oats 
>» large crop, selling for 6Sc, veal 
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calves, live weight, 16c p Ib. Apples 
are a large crop. Many goto Warren 
in autos to work in the large fac- 
tories, being indueed by high wages. 

Ashtabula Co—A larger acreage of 
wheat is evident. Silo filling is expen- 
sive. Cutting in field is $2.50 p acre 
and power and cutting for silo is $3 p 
hour. Corn is not very large. Many 
sales are planned here for next month. 
Pastures are fine. Oats were very 
good. 

Sugar Beet Condition for the U §S 
govt Sept report showed average of 
98.8 compared with 89.4 the 10-year 
average. The forecast of crop totals 
was 6,208,000 tons beet from the lib- 
eral acreage compared with 5,{80,000 
tons harvested last year. 


NEW YORK 
Boats for Grapes 


A, H, CULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N ¥ 

The government has intervened to 
save the Lake Keuka grape crop. 
Following the amnouncement by the 
Erie railroad that its boats would 
not ply the lake in moving the 
crop this year, the government has 
ordered that two boats be or- 
dered to service in transporting the 
fruit to Hammondsport and Penn Yan 
as has been heretofore done. The 
early fruit is now coming into market 
and growers are being paid as high as 
SS) per ton. Many buyers have been 
about the district. 

The Osborn and Whitney canning 
factory at Ontario Center has a con- 
tract to fill 30,000 cases of apples in 
gallon cans. The factory opened up 
only last June, starting on cherries 
and has been in operation on full time 
since. Next season the pack will in- 
clude several kinds of vegetables. 


Schenectady Co—Corn and _ pbuck- 
wheat maturing late and both uneven. 
Rye being sown later than usual on 
account of dry weather. Pasture very 
short and not much fodder corn. Fruit 
of all kinds is searce. Tomatoes plen- 
tiful; potatoes a light crop. 














YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


FARMERS EXCHANG 


SO 





Where our readers can find a quick market cme gem 
anything and overpthaay that any farmer or other 
person may wish to seil, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or jindeng work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sel! or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be co ted as part of 
the advertisement, and cach ial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash m ust accom- 
pany each order, and aidver sement must have 
address on, as we canuot forward replies sent 
to this- office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE’ or ie 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate. 

will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARK br. 

_ BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this uead, thus 
making a small ady as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Pourth Ave., New York City 




















LIVE STOCK 


SHEEP—Cotswold, ‘Lin .  Leicesters, Tunis. 
Hampshire andi Shropshire. All re gisteredl with papers. 
(Rams and ewes.) LEROY KU Adrian, Mic h. 

ne UERNSEYS ~ Seve ral firs? class young : bull ; and 
heifers. ing Write for list. Address 
sU NNYSIDE 5 Uaion Springs, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Horn 
Pigs and shotes. 
Valley, NY. 


FOR SALB—Seventeen head rex red) Guernseys 
cue ait grades. W. A. SUTHERL AND, De Lancey 














Dorset ram lambs, a few Essex 
CHARLES LAFFERTY, Litye 





FIVE PURE RAMBOUILLET FWES: South- 
down ram. SUMNER, Le Ruysvilic, P 


~ PRIME I DORSET RA S 
STEPILEN KELLOGG, Burdette, N Y 





~ DUROC AND POLAND CHINA PICS, 
Ss. wi ‘KS, De Graff, O. 


MISCELL ANEOUS 


WANTED-~—- Every 
Wonderful invention; cas o operate Pri $2. 
Order new. THE CoNSOLIDATED SUPPLY CO, 
407 Areade Building, Utica, N Y. 








ome - cut his own hair. 
> » 





~ {OOF INE WHITE ENVELOPES, your + 
and address printed on corner, postpaid, Sic. 
free. PRINTER HOWIE, 3eebe Vt. 


WANTED—4arload of good hay. 
North East, Pa. 


etum name 
Samples 


J. M. MeCORD, 








- HONEY 


HONEY—Extracted buckwheat honey. mixed with 
clover honey, 60 pound cans, $14 each; 19 pound 
pails in lets of four or more, $2.50 each. By mail, 
12 pound cans im second zone, $3.40 each; third 
zone, $3.50 each. RAY C. WILCOX, Route 4, 
Ithaca, N Y. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


ALU MINUM AND COLORED poultry bands, 25, 
SOc; 50, 50c; 100, 80c; 200, $1.40. FRANK CROSS, 


Montague, Mass. 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion. Send for booklet. ROY BROS, Fast 
Barnet, Vt. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for 
SS “ee 


pberry, blackberry, : 
currant, grape plants, i? trees, shrubs’ f for fall. 
a Tre. HARRY L, SQUIRES, Good Grouny’ 





gn sar aRiaee AND REGBARB ROOTS fo, 
next year’s crop. three "a 1. . 
dred, $8.75 those io. ‘som $2. 312 ta 
$12.90 thousan Rhu aarp, forcing ste. $2 dozen’ 
7.85 A. * prepaid. HARBY SQUIRES. Good 
round, N ¥. 





A esting Pas Place for Employers and Employers 
on farms or in homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


I HAVE A GOOD POSITION for a con ent 
herdsman to cure for large, up to date Holstein jiorg 
Must be married; wife te take charge of bua) ding 
eight or ten men. Boarding house has ramning \ +t); 
electric liguts and modern conveniences. Good salary 
and chance for .dyvaucement fer Ph one © uple 
oe siate experience and give references and salary 

ezpected in first letter. Address correspondence to 
HOLST EIN MANAGER, care of the American Agri- 
eulturist, E. A. Hutchins. 0 


~ WANTED—Relia hie men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri 
culturist In their own and nearby territory. S.lary 
and expenses paid. De not write unless you cay 
give the whole of your time te the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of twe or three business 
or professional ten for reference. “Address Ageucy 
1? ORANGE JUPD COMPANY, New York 
ity 








WANTED—A_ herdsman, either martied or single, 
for fifty cow dairy, with Sha ing ma 
Should be familiar with A R © work and Babeock 
tester. State references and wages expected. FISH- 
KILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N Y. 





—<———— 


MEN, WOMEN, GIRLS, 18 or ever, wanted. U 8 
rcovernment office positions fer farmers $100 mouth, 
ae unnecessary; common education sufficient 
List xy free. Write immediately. FRANK!IN 
INSTITUTE, Dept W 40, Rochester, N Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—One of the olde st publishing houses in 
America wishes several women to call on Farm s in 
western New York counties, to sell and colle 
scriptions for a weekly farm paper. Write full par 
ticuiars, with business experience. if « 
weekly salary and expenses pald. Women raised or 
living on farms given preference. LOCK BOX 15), 
Syracuse, N ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED 


= ENTS WANTED to sell our m agp nd 
head s in every’ county. Business everywhere. 
Good commission. MOORE MONUMENT CO. Ster 
ling, Til. 




















Where the readers cf American Agriculturist may buy, 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands 
eo or other real estate 


195-ACRE IMPROVED FARM, $4100—Stock 5 
erops. Mile to depot town, short walk to el it 
cars. 100 acres smooth, ley loam tillage. 95 aeres 
wood and spring-watered, wire-fenced pasture: good 
stock bara, horse hay fork, horse stable, hay 
corn crib, granary, ice house, two 100-foot ultry 
houses, smoke house. Retiring owner incluck two 
horses, seven cows, Wagons. twe mowing mat < 
rake, rolier, harrows, cultivators, potate biller, d 








plows, harness, feeti cutter, corn sheller, long fis 
tools, dairy utensils, crops and feed. dati 
everything, easy terms. Full details and 
attractive 10-room house on page 37, Strout’s 
Farm Catalog, just out, with many other mx 
Takers with stock, tools, crops. .. &. "STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York, N Y. 








~ You R CHANCE is in Canada. Bich lands an 
business opportunities otfer you independence . 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 tr 

enty years to pay; $2000 loan Wn itmprovemer 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. Tax 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on impr: 
ments, persona! property or live stock. food xets 
churehes, schools, roads, telephones. Excel lent cli 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Special 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free bovk! 
ALLAN CAMERON. General Cupeareentent i 
Branch, yg Pacific Railway, 5i7 Ninth A 
Calgary, Albert 












BARGAIN—167 acre farm. Has two good h 
three barns, modern cow-stable, silo, 
good fences, twenty acres rye; 
Price 35000. Possession April first. 
PHILLIPS, Johnsonville, NY. 








Management, 
required by the Act of Cuugress of August 2} 2, 
of Orange Judd American Agriculturist of New York 
published weekly, entered at Springtield, Mass.. for 


Statement of the ownership, 


October 1, 1918. State of New York, County of New 
York, Before me, a notary public in and f he 
state and county, aforesaid, personally appeared 


Thomas A. Barrett, who having been duly 4 
weording to law, deposes and says that he is 
business manager of the Orange Judd American Act 
culturist of New York, and that the following 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state 
of the ownership, management (and if a dafly 
the circulation), ete.. of the aforesaid publicati 
the date shown in the above caption, required | \ 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied im section 445 
Postal Laws and Regulations. printed ou the revers 
of this form, to wi ——— the names and ad 
dresses ef the pub lisher, editor, managing editor 1 
business Managers are Name of publisher ¢ - 
Judd Company, editor “Charles w i NESS 
manager Thomas A. Barret? all of New York. N ¥ 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addi 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, giv 
name and the names and addresses 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
amount ofgstock.) E. E. Aldrich, Werceste: 
Lewellyn Beaumont, Wallingford, ¢t., ¢. W 
New York. N. ¥., Herbert Myrick. Si ring 
Estate Susan Clough. Chicage, Ill., Donal 
Los Angeles, Calif.. E. G. Gaylord, Chicop $ 
V. K. Myrick. Springfield. Mass., A. 11. Hick Res 
ton, Mass.. Herbert Myrick, trustee for Pheip= Pub 
Co., Springfield. Mass., E. B. Sherman, Warr . 
R. L., stockholders hoiding 1 per cent. or 
stock of Orange Judd Company, the owner. 
the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other s 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or mor 
total amount of bonds. mortgages, or other securi! 
are: (if there are none, so state.) Nene, 4. Ths 
the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 2) 
contain not only the list ef stockholders, and secir't 
holders ag they appear upon the books of the com 
pany. but also in cases where the steckholder ‘ 
security holder appears upon the beoks of the cel 
pany as trustee or in any ether fiduciary relation 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’ s full 

knowledge and belief as to the cireumstanees 114 
conditions under which steckholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of ' 
= pany as trustees, hold stock and securities |! 

city other than that of a bona fide owner; 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any ot'«' 
person, association, or corporation has any intere 
direct or indirect in the said stoek, bonds. or other 
securities than as. so stated by him. Thomas A 
Barrett, business manager. Sworn to and subscribe! 
before me this 27th day of September, 1918. Then'ss 
Gallagher. notary public. (Seal.) 
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IN ORNERY™ HORSES 


MY free book will amaze you. See the bi 
money that is being made by those 
taught my famous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 
ageable horses can be picked up for asong. 
By my methods you can quickly transform them into 

atle, willing and re-sell them at a big profit, 

‘ou can also earn fat fees breaking colts and training 
horses for others. 


W it | My book is free, postage prepaid. No oblie 
Tl ef gation. A: ostcard brings it. i/rite today, 


Prof. JESSE BEERY, 1610 Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


GET A 
“KERO-OIL” ENGINE 


Money Back ot Satisfied on 
My New 90-Day Engine @ii 
flave More Power—Do your © te: 

work easier—Get a bet- “+ ? 
ter engine—At less cost—@alaaal 
Make more money—Save §& 
more f uel—Immediate F. 

ni—Five-Year Guar- 

antee—90 Day Plan—Hundreds of peat 
% -P.—all ~Cask—or Pay to ey Yourself 
as to terms—Cash—or 


 anenaet —; % Write 
NO M for latest book—(copy- § 
righted)—"“Hew to Judge 


DO Ensioes"—and latest wholesale fac- 


prices—Direct. I ship every- 
pat oy in the U. S.— 

safe delivery—Save You $15 te $260—make you the 

best price. 1 can oo be eo — 

engines—cn wire 


WiTTE ENGINE | WORKS 


1808Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1808 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 






































THE NEW YORK GRANGE 
EXCHANGE, INC. 


Wishes to announce to the farmers 
of the State of New York 


ist 


That it will be ready for business October Ist. 


2nd 
That it solicits trade from farmers throughout the 
State, and particularly, from co-operative asso- 
ciations of farmers. 

3rd 


That all inquiries regarding our intentions and 
methods will be cheerfully answered. 

4th 
That its offices are located at No. 611 Dillaye Me- 
moria! Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

























— BACKS THIS SAW 


For Hertzler & HERTZLER & ZOOK 


Zook Portable 
revieea SAW 


Wood Saw 
Frame 

is easy to operate. Our 

No. 1 is the best and 
ebeapest saw made to which 
3 ripping table may be at- 
tached. Guaranteed 1 year. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for catalog. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 














Box 6 Belleville, Pa. 











IOTTAW: 
@! ENGINES 


Start in any weather. Pull steady. 

Easy 7a overload. Ali s 

and styk styles. 136 H-P. to 22 H-P. 90 Bays’ ‘Trial. 

Money Back Guarantee. Prompt shipment. 
Pr Write for present money saving 

Low Prices Wrist Pe Free Book, telling 


all you ‘want tp Tnew about engi Write today. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. Tsing Stet 


Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes p 

and gets ahead is the one who reads, sti ye 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
sive you the information you need just when you want it. 





























Meet every requirement, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, W. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, ouutine in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer yO at which firs 
hand the > 
car or dock. Ay Fy 4 AY just pay 
freight and commission —- When sold in 8 
mnaller way to advance is usually se- 
sured. Retail prices to actual consumers may be 20 
to 75% higher. 
Apples 


Double last year’s crop is reported 
at Batavia, Clermont Co, O, with re- 
cent sales of Grimes and Jonathan at 
$5@6 p bbl. 

Bearing upon the important apple 
crop in the territory around Char- 
lottesville, Va, Sam B. Woods esti- 
mates only half as many as a year ago 
due to severe freeze last spring, but 
quality fine and.selling readily, $>@6 
p bbl, “the best wholesale prices we 
have Known at this season.” 

Extra fcy Jonathans sold in late 
Sept at Delta, Col, at $1.75 p bx, Rome 
at 1.65, Winesap 1.75; crop much 
smaller than last year. 

Large growers are asking $4.50@5 
p bbl, and are getting it where North- 
ern Spy form a good percentage of the 
crop.—[F. H. F., Mashoppen, Pa. 

At New York, arrivals of autumn 
fruit are ample and market quiet at 
some decline; little doing in winter ap- 
ples. See American Agriculturist’s 
final report on an earlier page of this 
issue. Wealthy, Alexander, Gravenstein 
and Greening $4.50@6.25 p bbl in a 
jobbing way, fcy Jonathan a premium, 
Maiden Blush and Pippin 4.50@5.50. 
poor to common 1.50@3.50, choice 
smali crab apples 10@15 p bbl, large 
do 7@ 12. 

Country Dyressed Meats 

At New York, veal calves in good 
demand, fair to choice 27@30c p Ib. 
buttermilks and common lots 24@28c, 
country dressed pigs 27 @29c. 


Dried Fruits 


Following a smaller production of 
prunes on the Pacific coast, the gov- 
ernment has commandeered all the 
larger sizes remaining in packers’ 
hands from previous crops; in addition 
the government calls for 61,000,000 Ibs 
prunes from the latest crop. In trade 
circles a prune famine is therefore 
predicted for civilian population and 
this may extend todried peaches. InCal 
where dried peaches are packed, the 
output this year is estimaed 25% be- 
low normal and the government will 
take probably half the crop or more. 
Owing to thé shortages indicated * a 
sharp demand has arisen for dried 
apricots and prices on same have ad- 
vanced about 25%. This shortage in 
Pacific coast products has its impor- 
tant bearing upon the dried fruit pri- 
mary markets in the older middle and 
eastern states; evap apples, the prod- 
uct of Mich, N Y, etc, -have already 
felt the impulse under the probability 
of .materially increased demand. 

At New York, old apples practically 
exhausted and market dull but steady; 
state evap 15@16c p lb. New crop fu- 
tures are a little stronger in tone, 
nominally 12@12%c p lb for prime 
Oct and Nov shipment f o b loading 
point. 











Eggs 

At New York, an active all around 
demand at full prices with fresh gath- 
ered extras about as high as at any 
time yet, 55@67c p doz, firsts 52@ ite, 
nearby hennery white eggs 68@72c, 

At Boston, strictly fresh nearby 
hennery 72@ 73c P doz, eastern extras 
OS @ He. 

Fresh Fruits 







































Unarmed Arms of the Service 


than ever before. Huts for 
amusement, comfort and re- 
cuperation of the fighting men 
are in the trenches as well as 
behind the lines. The un- 
‘armed workers go about their 
duties under’ shell fire as 
coolly and as self-forgetfully 
as the telephone men of the 
Signal Corps who are fre- 
quently their neighbors, and 
who keep intact, often under 
a hail of bullets, the indispen- 
sable lines of communication. 


Men from the battle front 
who have been holding the 
line for months and years com- 
plain of the monotony of war. 
The soldier's life in the trenches 
soon ceases to be a novelty 
and becomes a tedious routine. 


The morale of the army is 
of supreme importance and 
the greatest military authorities 
of the world are enthusiastic 
in their praise of the organiza- 
tions which make it their 
business to keep the soldier 
in good spirits. 


This work, like that of the 
Signal Corps, has been more 
highly developed in this war 


It is for us who remain at 
home to support these un- 
armed heroes to the utmost, 
with our gifts, our labor, and 
our unbreakable morale. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Policy One System Universal Service 








Get the ORIGINAL 


When you invest in a manure spreader 








“An Imitation 
—be it Ever 








The shipping board has been defi- 
nitely asked to make available refrig- 
erator vessels in which to carry fo | 
South American markets fresh fruits, 
especially apples and pears. Plenty of 
such fruit is available and the market 
is there very apparently increasing in 
quantity, but it seems practically im- 
possible to secure ships in which to 
move it. Last year shipments of Rio 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires were made 
having a value of approximate- 
ly $2,000,000. 

At New York, buyérs complain of 
high prices; but there is a fair move- 
ment. Jartlett pears $8@11.50 p bbl 
for fair to fey, Seckel 9@12, ——e 
and Bose 7@10, peaches 2. a: OO p 
bskt, Green Gage plums HOG jde p 4- 
at bskt, Niagara grapes 1@1.50 p case, 

Hay 


At New York, market fairly active 
at about the highest prices in years, 
No 1 timothy $41@41.50 p ton in car- 





lots, spot cash, No 2 do 39@41, fey 
light clover mixed 40@40.50, No 1 
clover mixed 37@39, rye straw 28@24, 


Hides 
A feature of the hide trade is the 
urging of brokers to secure increased 
shipments from the country; offerings 
of same continue restricted and prices 
well maintained. 
Nuts 
It is too early 
trade pending the advent of sharp 
frosts.» Chestnuts will prove scarce 
owing to the fearful blight among the 
trees. A few have appeared from the 
south, jobbing out at big cities as high | 
as $14@15 p bu of 60 Ibs. j 
Onions 
Conditions have not been wholly 
Satisfactory to the onion trade, this 


to look for much} 


you are buying an implement that ought to 







Good— 
ie Still an be the most profitable machine on your farm. It will 
imitation.” be, if you profit by the experience of others and choose 






the machine that has stood th test of time. Buy the 
original, the machine which revolutionized old-fashioned 
methods, which has always been the leader in quality, in sales 
and in improvements. This machine is the 


NEWSER 


Lowdown, light draft. Loads and pulls without undue strain on 
man or team. Has solid bottom with chain conveyors. Pulverizes 
thoroughly and spreads evenly. 6 to 7 ft. wide. Spreads from 8 to 16 loads per 
acre, at your option, by merely shifting a lever. 
Drives with heavy sprocket chain—no gears. 

See the “New Idea” at your dealer’s. Don’t 
wait for him to see you as he is probably short 
of help. Insist on the “New Idea,” and don’t 
buy regrets by taking some other machine. 
If you don’t know who sells the “New Idea,” 
write us and we will give you his name, 
Get our Book—“Helping Mother Nature,” 
which gives much new information 
ebout manure and soil fertility. 


The NEWIDEA Sprea Co. 


er 
SPREADER SPECIALISTS. COLDWATER, OHTO 































We have found your Spread- 
er to be most satisfactory. The 
light team, weighing only 
about 2000, handles it on 
practically all the farms. 

The evenness and strength of 
the growth after top-dressing 
with your machine, shows it 
is @ tool no farmer can afford 
to be without if A. wants 
results. i. H. McCLUER 























Two years ans bought one 
of your spreaders, last year I 





























—_— pry 
Ihave used your NEW IDEA & 
Spreader for five years. Am 
so well pleased with the work 


P. L WORTHINGTON 


Original letiers on file. 
Addsesses upon request. 





true both of the city distributers and 
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SAWS AND TOOLS 





































































































If You Can’t Get Coal— 
Burn Wood 


Coal will be scarce this winter —and hard to 
get. Thousands will turn to wood for fuel. If 
you’re a fore-handed man, invest now in a 
Disston Cross Cut Saw and a Disston Buck 
Saw for tree-felling and cutting into stove 
lengths. Disston Saws can’t be beaten for 
quality. They’re made right —from saw 
steel of our own manufacture. There’s 
nothing “‘just like it.” Disston Cross Cut 
and Buck Saws eat up the trees and the 
wood pile. Look for the Disston Trade 
Mark on the saw you buy. it means 
long life and workmanship at its best. 
Disston hand-saws are used by three out of 
every four carpenters in the United States. 


Disston Saws and Tools are sold by pro- 
gressive hardware dealers the world over. 


Send for our booklet, “‘ Disston 
Saws and Tools for the Farm” 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


Pledge to Buy 
W.S.S. 
Regularly 


















SAVE MONEY 


. SILO by buying NOW 


Lumber is bard to get and price is climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. e bo chances on 
late deliveries this year. A 
Globe Silo is your Best Bet 
this year. Adjustable door 
frame with ladder combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 
complete silo with less expense, 


| 
} 
—Y\\ | Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 













PSST «Window Free. 
t- Liha Save Now—Write Now. 
1) eae GLOBE SILO CO. 


6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 











A good-looking, tight-fitting 
and convenient silo that can’t 
blow over is what you get when 
you buy a 


Green Mountain 








Four Weeks Old 
S I L O Tasted Milk Twice 


@resectel chawen, eate< the Grew to be a “WONDER” on 


\ doors, extra heavy hoops and | 5 

f \ Scientific guy-wire anchorage | 

g \ make the perfect sik Write | or S 
. Jor Solder 





d Save by buying 
early. Sell your milk. Rais 
S rm , oe big, healthy calves on Blatchford’ 
Calf Meal at 1-4 cost of milk. Make 2 profits fasveed of te 


Send for Pamphlet cleste Paes, ths Larsest 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co.—Dept.1757—Waukegan, I. 


The CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG.CO. 
S43 West St., Rutland, Vi. 











— 





Unicorn Dairy Ration 
A quality feed at the right price 





It isa combination of the best feeds money can 
buy. Very high in digestible protein. The only 
prepared feed that contains Ajax Flakes. The 
highest quality and purest ration made. So pro- 
portioned that there is no waste. If it is results 
you are looking for in dairy feed, then you want 
to learn more about Unicorn. It brings results. 
Write us for free copy of Cow Testers’ Manual. 


Chapin & Coa, 


Dept. U Chicago, Ill. 
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country dealers. The month just closed 
has had much wet weather, particu- 
larly in the Ct valley not wholly fa- 
vorable to the excellent crop now mov- 
ing into storage and some of it into 
distributive channels 

At New York, plentiful and market 
indifferently supported, some declines 
noted, Orange Co red and yellow $1@ 
1.75 p 100 lbs, state and western 1.25 

@2.25, Cal and Wash 1.50@2.50, Jer- 
sey white 75c@$1.25 p bskt. 
Poultry 

To discourage the marketing of im- 
mature turkeys the food administra- 
tion asks country dealers and shippers 
not to purchase prior to Nov 1 young 
hen turkeys weighing less than 7 lbs 
l w, and young toms weighing less 
than 9 Ibs. 

At New York, this market moves 
along from week to week in a healthy 
manner, market not essentially 
changed, chickens 24@264c p Ib 1 w, 
fowls 25@27%e, old roosters 20@21c, 
turkeys 38@30c, western milk-fed 
chickens 37@45c p 1b d w, Philadel- 
phia and LI broilers 38@41c, Mich 
and O scalded chickens, dry-picked 
381% @3Al4e, spring ducklings, L I and 
Pa 39@40c. 

Potatoes 

Growers are offered $1.20 p bu at 
Lewiston, Me, Sept 27, and selling part 
of their crops. At Bingham, Me, of- 
fered 1.25@1.50. 

At New York, so many potatoes are 
arriving that the trade has found it 
impossible to fully maintain _ prices, 
market fairly active, Jersey $4.25 @4.50 
p bag of 165 lbs, Me and L I 4.50@ 
4.75 p 180 lbs, sweets 75c @1.50 p bskt. 

At Boston, supplies are only mod- 
erate and with a fair demand the 
market is kept well cleaned up. Prices 
show no material change, Me stock 
$2.60@ 2.70 p 100 Ibs. 

Vegetables 

At New York, season nearly over 
for corn, cucumbers, peas and beans. 
Cabbage plentiful and weak at $20@ 
25 p ton, eggplant $1.50@2.25 p bbl, 
green peas $2.50@4 p bskt, pumpkins 
$1.25@1.75 p bbl, white summer 
squash $1.50@2, Hubbard squash $2@ 
3, white turnips $1@2, cucumber 
pickles $2.50@4, cucumbers $2@4, car- 
rots and beets $2@2.75, string beans 
$1@2 p bskt, tomatoes $1@1.75 p cra 
and 30@50c p bskt. 

Wool 

No sales can be reported except to 
the U S government, which, as for a 
long time, continues in control. One- 
half to two-thirds of the spindles of 
woolen and worsted mills are operat- 
ing On war orders. 

Wool production the past season, ace 
cording to Sept government estimates, 
is 258,000,000 lbs compared with 242,- 
000,000 Ibs in 1917. This does not in- 
clude pulled wool from packing cen- 
ters which will materially add to the 
totals. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





Now York Chicago Boston 
1918.. 62 59 63 
1917... 1614 431, 47% 
1916... 37 35 371% 
1915.. 30 271% 3016 
1914.. 301, 2914 3016 
Butter 


The upward swing in butter, the 
feature of the past fortnight, seems to 
have been checked, although prices 
are practically at the top level. While 
dealers were not inclined to grant any 
concessions buyers were extremely 
conservative, with reports that the 
consumptive demand has fallen off 
sharply. In many cases this has drifted 
toward the use of butter substitutes. 
More or less choice butter is coming 
out of cold storage. These conditions 
prevail in all primary markets. At 
Boston, many dealers were trying to 
sell their high cost goods at slight re- 
ductions; at New York there is an un. 
certain feeling among the trade at 
present under increased results and a 
lighter demand; at Philadelphia sup- 
plies are ample and wholesalers anx- 
ious to make sales; at Chicago where 
the advance has not been so rapid, the 
market is relatively steadier, yet some 
disposition to grant concessions to 
buyers. 

Complaint is made that many retail 
grocers violated the spirit and letter 
of the food Administration regulations 
in arbitrarily pushing up retail butter 
prices to an unwarranted degree. The 
authorities insist that retailers must 
not demand sharp advances on. butter 
already purchaser at old prices. The 
regulation provides that a retailer in 
a cash and carry store may charge no 
more than 5c p lb over what the but- 
ter actually cost him; similar clear cut 
margins are allowed wholesalers. Gov- 
ernment prosecutions are liable to be 
instituted. 

At New York, choice to fey emy 62 
@63%c p lb, lower grades 5V@61 4c, 
state dairy 57@61c, packing stock 40 
@43e. — 

At Utica, N Y, a big advance scored 
in butter, the quotation on cmy being 
61c p Ib. 

Cheese 





Never in the history of the trade 


has cheese sold as high. Back of 
everything is the government demand 
for this product, the urgency of this 
calling for enormous quantities. Fur. 
ther commandeering is anticipated 
The market is exicted at big distribuyt. 
ing points such as New York; almost 
equally so at producing centers such 
as Utica and Little Falls and stock js 
offered rather sparingly. 

At New York, fresh flats 3114 732. 
p Ib for specials and 30@31c for the 
general run of cheese, twins 297 31¢ 
western daisies 31@32c, Y A 314 32¢' 


state skims 22@25c. 


At Utica, cheese recently advanceg 
1%c to 29% @30c p lb, with an up- 
ward tendency, the make continuing 
to decrease rapidly. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs —Cattle—, —Hogsa—, —Shee 

1918 1917° 1918 1917 ‘Tois to? 
shicago ....... $19.00 $17.65 $19.40 $19.35 $12.00 $13 00 
New York .... 17.25 15.25 20.15 19.75 12.50 “11'5 
Buffalo ...... 17.25 15.00 20.25 19.65 12.0y 19°95 
Pittsburgh .... 17.00 14.80 19.90 19.25 11.50 1909 
Kansas City .. 19.00 17.00 19.45 19.50 11.00 12°59 








At New York, steers opened ex. 
tremely dull and 25@50c lower: bulls 
and cows also slow and 15@25c off, 
Later offerings were heavy and with 
very slack demand cattle further de. 
clined 5Uc with a number of cars car. 
ried over. Common to fairly prime 
steers closed at $9@17.25 p 100 Ibs, 
bulls 6@10, cows 4@10. Calves 
opened quiet and steady; later ruled 
dull and weak; good to prime veals 
holding up to last previous figures; 
under grades and grassers and west- 
ern calves lower. At the close veals 
barely steady. Common to prime 
veals 14.50@21 p 100 Ibs, culls 104 
14, fed calves S@8.50, grassers 6.75@ 
7.50, yearlings 6@6.50, westerns 8.25 
@ 10.50. 

Sheep opened slow and generally 
steady, lambs dull and 75c@$1 lower; 
later in week sheep declined 5('c@1, 
lambs quite demoralized and further 
1 lower. At the close market dull 
and barely steady. Common to prime 
sheep (ewes) 7T@11 p 100 lbs, culls 5@ 
6, common to prime lambs 12.507 17, 
culls 10@12, top for N Y lambs 16.50, 

Hogs ruled steady, but closing weak. 
Heavy to medium N Y and Pa hogs 
$20.25@20.50 p 100 Ibs, pigs 20, 
roughs 17.75. 

The Horse Market 

The volume of business was some- 
what larger; horses fresh from the 
west as well as the better grades of 
second hand workers in fair demand 
at generally steady prices. Inferior 
offerings continued slow and weak. 
Good to choice heavy drafters $300@ 
425 p head, ordinary to _very_ good 
chunks 1100 to 1400 lbs 175 @ 285, poor 
to good second hand general purpose 
horses 50@ 175. 





Support of Hog Prices 
Costs of production of pork have 
greatly increased the past year or two, 


as is the case with the cereals; and 
this is recognized in the movement to 
the effect that the price of hogs at 


Chieago ought not go below $15.5!) per 
100 pounds; this having its bearings on 
the markets at Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, ete. While it is regarded 
out of the question to fix the price of 
hogs definitely, the special committee 
of the agricultural advisory board has 
reported to the food administration as 
above; this minimum figure in order 
to assure hog raisers reasonable re- 
turns. The 15.50 figure is recommend. 
ed by the committee including Eugene 
D. Funk, John M. Evvard, John M. 
Skinner, A. Sykes and N. H. Gentry. | 

The committee believes that if 
prices of pork product should go so 
high as to curtail consumption this 
would unfavorably affect producers; 
on the other hand high cost of pro- 
duction comes to the front. The com- 
mittee seems to favor, in carrying out 
this policy, that a definite price basis 
in advance from month to month be 
named for the packers to observe in 
buying hogs; this to be determined 
upon cost of corn through department 
of agriculture channels. : 

These considered, it seemed to the 
committee that a fair average (ct 
price for hogs would _be $18.50 at Chi- 
cago; and that all in all the food ad- 
ministration should endeavor during 
the war “to maintain prices for hogs 
that will be profitable to producer and 
fair to consumer and, to give this as- 
surance to the producer, committee 
recommends maintenance of the min- 
imum of not less than 15.50 continus 
ously during the war.” 





Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 
Oct 14 Featherstone, Va. Frank Chambers, J 
Oct 16-17 Columbus, O. Liverpool Sale and Peligreé 
Co. Consignment sale. 

Oct 18 Orange. Va. Va Hol Club. P 
Oct 18-19 Columbus, 0. The Second National 
Dairymen’s sale. E. M. Hastings Co, managers. 
Oct 23-24 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. North Easton,  P%& 
Nov 20-21 Liverpool, N Y, at Liverpool sale pavilloe 
Backus Brothers, managers, Mexico, N Y. 
June 5-7, °19 Philadelphia, Pa. Moyer national salt. 

H. A. Moyer, director. 
Ayrshires 
Oct 2 Waterloo, Ia. D. M. Henderson. 
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d CATTLE BREEDERS ? CATTLE BREEDERS SWINE BREEDERS SHEEP BREEDERS 
LS j 
2 erntes ' “ ence tnees aenett ’ 5 . a 
<= WORLD’S Heart’s Delight Farm 
. : LARGE SIZE 
m 12 : . 
Flintstone 1 ZE CHAMPIONS) DORSETS AND 
h | 3 IN COWS i... .. ; : UJ 
: : = The prize record of our Berkshires places them THD O WNS 
arm | i Is favorable to economical at the TOP. We have boars ready for service. 
12 yielding of milk. The food Fall pics, both sexes, for sale, carrying the We have for sal 
5 | Breeders of— 13 co ‘s Small ones. ty a (Aap s in ewe blogd of the Grand Champions. Send for cir- 2, 7 
é = § ¢ 8 ul ones, or th renson the » 
. HT 2 stein-Friesian . returns a greater net profit on the cuir to 
: | Mitking Short-born Cattle Eee car iow... owsut, mass, | SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
’ H a E If interested in Z And ENTIRE FLOCKS 
i per Ss = i ~ 
| IN CATTLE) BERKSH POR HXITEMION PURFORES 
l Hi Wee offer animals that will raise nests HOLSTEIN CAT TLE 2 a See ree eee 
; evelof War time efficiency. Bull . ‘ : Also Good Dorset and Southdowa 
Send f booklets conta : “ 
| calves from 5125 wp. ——< 100 FALL PIGS READY FOR . . 
: | SHIPMENT OCT. 15 ne eae 
on |, Holstein- Friesian Association a -_ , . 
asc I n ; ation | Sired by Romford Duke 67, Jr. Champ 1917 In Heart's Delight Farm 
ssac = ya ~ s r ternational, ane mt of Lon *re. Successo and 
Me ||| - of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. jiue's acon sth ams meee" SS) CHAZY =~ + = + ~NEW YORK 
seek Prices right for quick sale > 
~| J.T. HOGSETT, New London, Ohio 
SPRINGDALE FARMS RAMBOUILLETS 
: : : BERKSHIRE PIGS 
and DELAINES 
G d | i ] { ° A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor, 
Dollars in profit go with one of the best producing sons of Lord Premier's If you are locking for a good yearling m of either 
Jerseys. They oot * milk ra e O S eins Successor, the champion sire of champions, and a Tull of the above ran Ag write ax on po Ben still ‘tanh 
& money.’” They feed less, ‘they look real brother to the grand cel pion at Worcester, Ma aud see them. They are straight Van Homers and ag 
» value. Jerseys are a gilt-edge investment From 200 to 500 head always on this year. ‘These pigs are out of prolifie dams: the Sean ee tee Naan a ers & a 
7 for the one-cow home or last eight sows to farrow farrowed ninety-two pigs, or one wo Be ee, WS Ce 6 Re pee ore 
the hundred-cow dairy hand and they are all crag of 11%. and raised sixty-five, or an | Sumo Cherie ete 
colon oie of Superiority. in ote rut wad Weis py ~ ut aan, a W. H. PRESTON, Springwater, N.Y. 
Write to Breeders for prices F oO R S A L E fic family, write us. Prices right. 
and pedigrees. Let us send | Sentinc!. ‘aprese. Fare, R. D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 
you ‘Jersey Facts’’, free, ‘ ce 
The American Jersey Cattle Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or oe a: 
Ciud, 344 West 23rd St. fall cows ready for shipment at any time. BIG Di 4 PE BERKSHIRES apy +or a e 
New York City If you want extra large, fine individuals : 2 
. that are the heaviest producers obtainable P — — gg te enpee on ; If et ane to purchase high class, heavy shearing. 
it will pay you to visit our farms P Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs born in | range bred yearling ewes of the yoy type that will 
s mas. 2 August and September, to be shipped at eight ta 10 give you large profits in wool ar ton, we can sell 
BU BUI. L ~C, ALF BORN APRIL 7th, 1918 F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. : | weeks old at $20 each and up. Sar ior hall ccs $17 nd $19 eat N.Y 
Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph. Average record of | § Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M : C. H. CARTER she 
Jam and s ¢ dam 595.65 Ibs. milk and 29.69 Ibs. eneeemennnieinaiiinie = | WHITGUER . - . PA, 
butte ' ven days: 2414 59 Ibs. milk and 118.30 _ ore mean ~ aston pastrelienseesinsi ~ Pinehurst Shropshires 
ibe. | » days 
F i Or yw Ruby. This young heife of ° ° DY Our 1918 logue n¢ 1 are 
a ac of A imiral ( sche foaien pee WE HAVE FOR SALE Lai ge Berkshires at Highwood patel ‘ram pyre ee 1918. SENI pen rt 
from ft n uby, with an official record as a - / Pork will help win the war: but the impo t | AND MAKE YOUR CHOICE EARLY, as there will 
junior t year-old of 441.1 Ibs. milk and 18.83 Ibs. 35 Head of A No. 1 thing right now is to hey 2 end of ‘the fourth ithe 7 be a big demand this year. We are booking orders 
butier vn days. This calf is a » individual, HIGH 2 loan r now for rams. In August and September we will 
wary straight nicely marked. Price, registered, trans- 4 ~ - have a few ram and ewe lambs for sale 
00. GRADE O & e 1 n H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. | DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 
BRADLEY FULLER, - - UTICA, N. Y. “ — salina Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Ye 
——_ GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM OFFER ee 
3- Year-Old Heifers LARGE TYPE BERKSHIRES SHROPSH IRES 
S - ] Off. whose be ae are of the 60-pound type. These heifers —— ~' Gilts t 
are nice marked, » from blemishe ad defects Oars, ws and G frite for pric rling », alx es 
wR pecia er due to fr oy aad ‘ ovem — , be ey Be pe BURTON C, STUART, Geuteguaee. N. ge Yea ram Iso aged ew 
Saiiesek ton” Gaus Bille aus the Geet teen eae HUTCHINGS BROTHERS, LINCOLN PARK, N. Ye 
A few Registered Guernsey Bull || “ill be sold in the near future, as the owners are ° ° 
salled to the colors. ; 
calves out of A. R. dams and May |] "°°" wiiman a sons Large English Berkshire Swine| $14 ROPSHIRES 
Dnee cives Ir . 4 2. G Registered stock of the best 0 
Re ires. Write for particulars. Phone 6F41 Easton, Clover DaleFarm, Greenwich, N. Y. akin. a ht prices. e types. — sexes, 1.0t We have some ory five. resist red yearling rams, foe 
UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. C | d H ] . F : . z vanes WG NY. Arthur 5S. Davis anaes 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. ort an oO stein arms “HAMPSHIRES” poeta 2 
Offers tor sale Fh niet ~ GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM OFFERS 
GUERNSEY CATTLE in High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 1 They grow over one SHRO PSHIRE RAMS 
SRLUNOE  ¢ 200 Cows. Due to calve in August, September Ly pound a da from: Yearlings and Rams from No 1 stock. 
LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE October. Large. heavy cows, bred to registered bulls. date of birth, if fed BURTON C. STUART, Springwater, N. Y. 
ge . ape : 75 Fresh Cows, milking 45 to 80 pounds per day now. intelligently. Free cir 
pmo ne eee eee of the choicest 75 Grade lleliers, two years ok due to freshen this cular. e . 
CLOVER RIDGE FARM, + PETERBORO, N. H. oe sey are the right kind for dairy cows. LOCUST LAWN FARM | 2() Registered Shropshire Rams 
ers, two years old, bred to freshen in the Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. . + 
Winter and early spring. FOR SALE 
The beet breed for the East. Easy | 100 Heifers, 12 months to 18 months old ae ; 
iii fe odors, mature ss labe 1 Regis i ‘ H. B. COVERT, LODI, N. ¥. 
Angus %. eef Broder eo inthe East.” new ey Ay ey de x pay ye Hampshires and Poland Chinas 3 pe: 7 
100 oket ree on request. will please anyone. Wire us the day you would Bic type Poland service boars for sale. Hampshire ° ° 
C.W. ECKARDT, 31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK like to look them over. service boars and fall pigs. Pedigre. furnished. Fairholme Hampshire Downs 
WEBSTER & WADSWORTH JOHNS & PAINTER, Box 572, WILMINGTON, OQ. , From iinported and home-bred stock. Exceptionally 
Dept. 0. 203-205 Savi Bidg., Cort » Ge We ine ram nbs 
YRSHIRE CATTLE ° age Sask Seip land, W. ¥. <i : EARL D. BROWN, R.F.D. No.2, ILION, N.Y. 
(REGISTERED STOCK) MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS Big Type Poland China | —- ——-—--—— 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE : $s yg et os be fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices TH E FI! LLMO RE FA RN {S 
Gr \ and Guernsey a and heifer calves, * 20 heifers, 4 to 12 Be a of GEO. SPRAGUR Route 4, GRAFTON, OBI are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
large a ‘ marked, a specialty. Write age. Priced very low for imme- - fitted shor’ flocks. I interested, wie 
ene cL Ce ay ~~" me Gate ae 2 belies ond peal At all times, at all prices and of all ages. C, T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
ephone 34- é oHa rop. an tered bu ‘or $75. 30 registere< - . + es a +r ry 
é heifers, ail ages. Begistered and | CHESTER WHITE SWINE and a ciedeaal cS 
- » 9 | grade cows, heavy producers. The a — MORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
THI RTY FINE HIGH-| price ig right. 200 bead trom SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 
T registered- bulls, all ages. I sell | ARCADIA FARM, - . - BALLY, PA. S 
GR: ADE SPRIN GERS satisfaction and can supply your wants in Holset Y. Wi HETLAND, Pot NIES 
- grade heifers, coming three years old. CG. W. ELLIS, JR., > CORTLAND, -¥ 7 head to select from. Herd established 
30 on higt ude oe coming two years old. —_— — ———_—__-—-—— ( HESTE tR W HITES 1891, Send 10c for contract and price 
2 7 list. Address Dept. D. 
E. ae BOW DISH, HOLSTEIN. iS, 50- Lh. Breeding Fall pigs, spring sows. The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. HERD SIRES B. F. STEELE, - - HEUVELTON, N. Y. —— ————— 
a of th adie — . 7 end 
' “a Ki M ssasoit (ire: i seg he % 182 | SHETLAN D. '. PONIES 
3 ing Massa } s. Si > 50 O. I. + PIGS Weanli ngs $45 n pont 8 $75 to $100; 
Walker Pie ee s Extra fine, priced for immediate sale. Hight young on a lore STEWART. cenit, —" 
alker Pietertje t3yrs boars reads for service this fall. Giits and thie choice halo ; 
Segis Fayne is Kayne Johanna 1 priced very low for immediate 
Lar ge Holsteins [| Youne cows bret» the the i Ib wos ‘iia eeaclian, | c. W. ‘ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N.Y ACOTION EERS 
50 Duein March and A = c WOMITH wants, < AS Te tter, Corr vad « see ne P nepidi eS ae —e 
vs . pril 2 H & SONS, Inc., eelyville, Pa. 
; 100 Fresh and Due Soon, : Reg. O. I. C. Service Males Li S 
= é- . ive Stock Auctioneer 


SHELTON, 


a b Guilford, N. Y. 





250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These nties are famous the world over for the 
Superior vidual quality ef their dairy cattle. If 
~—_ ee in pro fitable producers and square 
BURT HA WLEY. NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 


re — 
Hors STEINS aT AUCTION 
Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
Shi, held at Brattieboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct.1-2; Dee. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Hoistein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A ton of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 26-Ib. 


dam. Also bull calves 
NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 















a 

















C.L. BANKS & SON, . 









SPOT FARM HOLSTE INS 


% Holstein heifer calves, $20 to 








$25 each; express paid ‘ots 
of 5 16 registered heifers. bred; 
17 unbred 18 cows bred % 
from A. R. 0. Game. 
tered bulls, 10 18 
old, 50 grade 2- 
ers. 25 grade « 
4 spring. 25 close oo nus 
$ be sold to make table room 
JOHN C. REAGAN, - TULLY, N. Y. 

















$125 Hioletein Bull’ 


3orn October 29, 1916. Nic e : indiv idual well 





graqwn. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King : 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years : 
> an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest = 
= tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 


: B. H. em saat sancemaie N.Y. 





Covvennearteccscsovecranavnaasecenenanreaararatre suomeevouns¢°2eP TOE AMIDES ADORE EADY ccmUR DE RAANERATTUEENG Gk 


WANTED, A REAL  HOLSTRIN | MAN 
Three 


to buy a son of our 2 








of his damg average 31 yy 4 ‘in 7 p Price 
$200. Send for pedigree and photo 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Ce., N. Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 





wm. BAHE, 


GILTS AND PiGS 
Best stz Prices right. Write your wants. 
HIDRI ¥ VIEW FARM, Box 100, Mt. Bethel, Pa. 


REGISTERED 0. 1. C. 


ss WHITE PIGS. Best strains : 
i ng orders for fall 


EUGENE 'P. "ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


YT Young sows, bred for Sept. far 
D . S R O C S row: . cervioe boars; ‘tilts ; f 
March and April farrow; young stock, on 
large, proljfic type. Satisfaction guara 
C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


BIG TYP! PE DU ROCS 


Young sows bred for fa 1 fa 
eight to 10 we s old i 
Prices reasonable. ¢~*-. & Souberent. Faiaaee, Pa. 


ar d prices 








eames 


actvice 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs. fall gilts. the big prowthy kind ; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreiebach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 





725 we te ey ha. both sexes, unre 
lated Special 88" PAID Also offer 
215 5 head young eery ce m. ns ti 340 head young sows. 
Buy Liberty —_ ds and Belrose Durocs and thereby 
help win the 

BELROSE FARMS, - POOLVILLE, N. Y. 





Duroc JERSEY PIGS 


EITHER SEX, $15 EACH. PED. 
J. ELMER LONG, PALMYRA, PA. 








{ Yearling HOLSTEIN B TLE 
$100 Festina moEaa = RULE $100 
r a aaa | a 
“Butter Boy. FRED 
arms, Owego, Tioga Co. 





Cha 89-lb. daughter of 
Vale DA. BLEWER, Mapie- 


Mulefoot Hogs a ie. Bodigreed 
Samuel Johas, Wilmington, Ohio, Box 198 








Shiner’s Purebred Jersey Reds 
wm 4 Digs. six to eight weeks, $10.00 each. 
atec or 


Kr DB. Shiner, The Den-Moor Farm, Towanda, Pa. 


Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 
GEO. W. BAXTER 
Elmira, . - ° New York 
> 
1 — . y 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch cf 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for — 


catalog. Jones Nat'l School of a ig, 20 
Sacramento Blvd., chic ago, ni. . Jones, Pres, 


W. A. CAMPBELL 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
PAVILION, N. Y. Twenty Years of Successful Selling 





Auc 
Carey 








POULTRY BREEDERS 








Un- 


Silver, White and Columbian 
(* ‘ ie Wyandottes and arre 
20c each, $18 per 100, 


Pekin and Rouen ducks. 
Aidham Poultry Farm, 


S. C. White Leghorn Breeders 
$1.35 each and up. Ancona cockeréls, $2, 

ay-Old Chicks in the Season. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. 4, 


R, 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 








SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arriy, 

day-old chicks, o& that-eggs shipped shall reac 

he buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
— of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and_egg advertisers te 
use thig paper, but our responsibility must ead wit’ 
that. 
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LYDIA OF 


THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie 


The White Man’s Game—X VII 


HARLIE undertook to show to 

( Lydia the reservation as the In- 
dians knew it. If Lydia was a 

little puzzled by his eagerness to make 
her understand conditions on the res- 
ervation, she gave little thought to the 
riddle. This adventure was affecting 
her deeply. There was the sudden free- 


dom and relaxation from home re- 
sponsibilities, There was the daily 
and intimate companionship’ with 


whom none were 
she!—and there 


young people, than 
betier dressed than 
were the pines. 

She knew and loved the woods at 
home. But they were second growth 
hardwood and birch and had little 
in common with the splendor of the 


pines. Waking early in the morning, 
she would creep from the tent and 
steal beyond the sight of the camp. 


There in the cathedral beauty of the 
Pines she would stand drawing deep 


breaths and staring as if her eyes 
must pierce through the outward 


solemn loneliness of the forest, to its 
deeper meaning. She often wondered 
if in his search for God, John Le- 
vine had ever stood so. 

Tramping through the woods with 
Charlie, she did not talk much, nor 
did he. They visited one or two neat 
Indian farms, but for the most part 
Charlie led her from one wick-i-up 
to the other, dee p set in recesse of 
the wood, where the only whites to 
intrude on the Indions were the oc- 
casional government wood cruisers. 
These wick-i-ups were hovels, usually 
in the last stages of poverty and des- 
Olation. A squaw, braiding reed 
mats, a buck returning with a string 
of fish, a baby burrowing in the 
moss—all of them thin, ragged and 


dirty, and about them the hallowed 
beauty and silence of the primeval 
Pines; this was the picture Lydia 


most of the dwellers in 
Sometimes the wick-i-up 
solitary Indian, 
always old. 


carried of 
these huts. 
was occupied by a 
mearly always sick and 

Once they came upon a_ white 
haired squaw crawling feebly from 
her doorway toward a fish that Iny at 
the foot of a tree. Charlie picked up 
the fish, and he and Lydia helped the 
old woman back to her hut. In the 
hut was an iron pot and a pile of 
reed mats. That was all 

“She says,” explained Charlie, “that 
she’s been sick all winter and she’d 
have starved to death only one of her 
neighbors drops a fish for her there, 
every day or so.” 

“Let’s get some food for her at the 
camp,” said Lydia eagerly. 


What Charlie Told Her 


Charlie shook his head. “What's 
the use! It would just prolong her 
agony. She's nearly dead now. The 
old can go. It’s the young ones’ 
starving that hurts me." 

He led Lydia out and again they 
tramped through the long green aisles, 
It was later in the day that they came 


upon a wick-i-up where there were 
three children, besides the father and 
mother. Two of the children wert 
half blind with eye’ trouble The 
whole family was sitting in the sun, 
about a pot of fish. The grown- 
ups chatted eagerly with Charlie, and 


he translated for Lydia. 

“They say it’s been a fearful win- 
ter. They only had ten dollars this 
year out of their Government allow- 
ance and they couldn’t get work. They 
lived on fish and _ potatoes The 
Catholic priest gave them some wild 
rice. The baby froze to death or 


starved, or both. We'll bring some 
food over to these folks, Lydia, be- 
Cause there are kids—eh 

“But, Charlie, what's the Govern- 
ment allowance . 


“Oh, didn’t you know ?—and your're 
one of the white lords of creation too! 


The Government set ide this land 
for the Indians in solemn treaty with 
them, for ever and ever Then it 


deliberately sold off a big block of it 
and deposited the money at Washing. 
ton The income from this was to 
be given to the Indians. There's over 
two million dollars there. But by the 
time it’s filtered from Washington to 


the Indians, this is the result.” He 
nodded at the half-starved group 
about the fish pot. “Damn the dirty, 


} 


thieving whites,”’ he said, quietly. 

Lydia had had four day ot 
As they made their way back to 
camp for supper, she said to him, in 


an unsteady voice, “Charlie, I can't 
stand it! Think of that baby that 
froze to death. And all these beauti- 


ful woods are full of half-starved 
Indians! Charlie, I can’t stand it!” 
And Lydia bowed her head on her 
arm and leaned against a tree trunk. 


“Good Lord, Lydia!” exclaimed 
Charlie, “I didn’t want you to feel 
that bad! IT just wanted you to see, 
because you’re Levine’s friend and 
because TIT like you so much. Please 
don't cry!” 

“I'm not crying,” Lydia lifted 
yeddened eyes to his, “I was just 


thinking. What can I do about it, 


Charlie?” 


“You can’t do anything. It’s too 
late. But I wanted you to seé. I 
don’t care what girl understands as 


long as you do. I think an awful 
lot of you, Lydia.” 


He took Lydia’s hand and patted it. 


Lydia looked up at him, thrilled by 
his bronz beauty and the note in his 
voice, 

“If I were a white man,” said 


Charlie, “I'd make you love me and 


marry me. But I’m an Indian and 
sooner or later I'll go back to my 
people. I'm just making believe I 


can play the white man’s game for a 
while.” He eyed Lydia _ wistfully. 


OAK OR SQUASH? 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Sometimes, when I grow impatient 
For some good to come, 
And to all my hurried labor 
Luck and chance seem dumb, 
I recall a few words spoken 
By a spirit never broken: 
“God takes the years to make an oak, 
Three months to make a squash!" 


We are often all too eager 
For some good to be, 

And we ever seek to hasten 
What comes gradually; 

In such moods let us remember 

Life needs June and cold December: 
““God takes the years to make an oak, 
Three months to make a squash! 


There is choice for him who chooses: 
Haste and failure’s jeers, 

Restless thoughts and vain ambitions, 
Toil that perseveres, 

Ours the choice of undertaking, 

Of our life we're ever making: 
Oaks against the years prevailing, 
Squashes in a short time failing! 


“But we'll be friends, eh, Lydia?— 
Always? Even if I go back to the 
wick-i-up, you'll be my friend?” 

“Oh, yes, Charlie, always,”’ replied 
Lydia, earnestly, even while there 
flashed through her head the half 
whimsical thought, “Queer kinds of 
men want to be friends with me, Mr. 
Levine, Mr. Marshall, and Charlie. 
And they all hate each other!” 

After this episode, Charlie was less 
strenuous about showing Lydia In- 
dian conditions. That night he re- 
sumed a mild flirtation with Olga that 
he had dropped when school closed 
und Olga met him more than half 
way. 

“Wouldn’t that come and get you!” 
growled Kent to Lydia as Charlie and 


Olga paddled away in the canoe, the 
next morning. “Have you and Charlie 
had a fight?” 

“Nope,” replied Lydia. “But I got 
sick of investigating the reservation. 


Are you and Olga mad at each 
other?” : 

“Not so very! Say, Lyd, let’s kill 
time,”’ Kent interrupted himself with 


a yawn, “with a tramp up to the 
settlement for some gum.” 

Lydia stifled an elaborate yawn, at 
which Kent grinned, “All right, I 
can stand it if you can,” she said. 
“Will you come along, Miss Towne?” 

Miss Towne, who had been highly 
edified by the morning’s maneuvering 
shook her head and settled herself in 
her hammock. “No eight mile walk 
for me. I'm taking a rest cure. 
Better wear a hat, Lydia. You're 
getting dreadfully burned.” 

“That's right. Your nose is peeling 
something fierce,”’ said Kent as they 
started off. 

“Huh, yours 
beet,” returned 
pretend I’m Olga 


looks like a _ pickled 
Lydia. “Come on, 
and be happy.” 


The Camp 
There was no clear-cut trail be- 
tween the camp and the settlement. 
The settlement lay four miles north- 
east and there were little-used, 
needle-covered roads to be found that 
led here, there and everywhere, over 
which the initiated could find the 
way to the store 

But Lydia.and Kent did not want 
to» use the roads. It was the old 
familiar sense of make believe adven. 
ture that they started on what they 
called a Beeline southwest. And it 
was mid-afternoon before, hungry 
and leg weary, they reached the store 
that backed up against the Indian 
chool! 

They bought sardines, crackers and 
theese and ate them perched ona 
dry goods box near the hitching 
rack 

“There! I feel happier,” said Kent 
as he threw away the empty cans, 
“How are you, old Iady?’’ 

Lydia swung her feet contentedly. 

“Fine! Let’s start back. We'll be 
there by supper time, I’m sure we 
know the wav now.”’ 

Kent nodded, offered Lydia a stick 
of gum, took one himself, put a huge 


supply in his pocket and they were 
Oo 


But alas for the vanity of amateur 
woods-craftsmen. The late June dusk 
found them still threading the end- 
less aisles of pine, their sense of 
direction completely obscured by the 
sinking of the sun. 

“Seared, Lyd?” inquired Kent as 
they paused for a moment’s rest on 
a log. 

“No, but I’m awful hungry and I’ve 
chewed gum till I’ll scream if I see 
another piece. We ought to come 
on another wick-i-up soon.” 

“We've come on a dozen of them,” 
growled Kent. “If we could make the 
Indians understand where the camp 
is, it would be all right. And I don't 
know what Charlie’s Indian name is, 
so that doesn’t help.”’ 

Lydia drew a trifle closer on the 
log to Kent. “Supposing we have to 
stay out here all night!” She shivered 
a little. 

“Well, I'd light a fire,”’ said Kent 
in a matter of fact manner that Lydia 
suspected was assumed, ‘“‘and fix you 
up on a bed of pine needles. Then 
I'd stand guard all night, like a little 
tin hero.” 

“No, we'd guard in turns,” cor- 
rected Lydia. ‘“‘Kent, what’s the use 
of starting on until the moon comes 
up?” 

“None at all,” returned the boy. 
“It’s due about nine, isn’t it! I hope 
the folks won't worry about us. In 
the meantime, you and I can have a 
good old talk, like the old days. 
Remember ’”’ 


“IT Promised Mother” 


It was entirely dark now in the 
woods. Fireflies darted about. Crick- 
ets shrilled and an occasional owl 
hooted. Lydia moved still closer to 
Kent, until his shoulder touched hers. 

“I remember! Kent, are you 
afraid?” 

“I should say not! I like the woods 
at night. Don’t the ferns and the 
needles smell fine? Lyd, what’re you 
going to do after you finish High 
School?” 

“Go on to the University. 
you?” 

“Dad wants me to, but I guess I'll 
go to work. Why waste four years 
learning a lot of stuff that'll never 
earn me a cent?” 

“But you can take engineering or 
law.” 

“All lawyers are 
no head for figures. I'm going into 
the real estate business. There’s real 
money in that, particularly if Levine 
gets his bill through. What do you 
want to go to the University for?” 

“Kent, I promised Mother I'd go. 
And I want to anyhow. We’re so 
poor, that I'll never be anything but 
a scrub woman if I don't get edu- 


Aren't 


crooks and I’ve 


eated. And all our folks back East 
were college people even if they 
were farmers—all but Dad. He 
thought he was too smart to go to 
college.” 

Kent stirred uneomfortably. = 


don’t think I’m too smart, but I want 
to make money, quick.”’ 

“T don’t see what the hurry is. 
Is it Olga?” 

“Of course it isn’t Olga! She’s all 
right to flirt with and a _ peachy 
looker, but you don’t suppose a fellow 
wants to marry every girl he gets 
crazy about!” 

“I didn’t know,” said Lydia, meekly. 
“Nobody was ever crazy about me.” 

“You aren’t that’ kind, thank 
heaven. If I ever catch you running 
round flirting, I'll slap your face.” 

There was nothing humorous in 
Kent's tone, nevertheless Lydia gig- 
gled. “Lots you'd know about it when 
you don’t see me for months at a 
time.” 

“T’'d know, never fear. You're grow- 
ing up the way a girl ought to. I 
know all about it.” 

Lydia sat staring into the darkness, 
thinking this over. She was getting 
an amount of comfort out of the con- 
versation that made her realize how 
sore a spot there had been within 


“But why do you flirt?’ she asked 
finally. 

“Aw, boys are that way. You don’t 
understand. <A fellow can’t help flirt- 
ing with girls like Margery and Olga 

-or any other old girl, as far as that 
goes.” 

“Kent, 
“what's a hussy 


o Lydia, suddenly. 


asked 


“Huh!” exclaimed Kent. “What 
makes you ask that?” 

“What you said about flirting. 
Flection night there were lots of 


women, flashily dressed, around, and 
father saic they were hussies. And 
I saw Gustus flirting with one of 
them, and some of the Senior boys, 
too. And I saw some of the best 
dressed of the Indians with them.” 

“You'd better ask your father,” 
said Kent. 

‘I did and he said I’d know when I 
got older.” 

There was silence again. The wind 
sighed through the uines, the crickets 
chirped, the all-hallowing scent of the 
pines enveloped them as if blown 
from some heavenly incense burner. 


Kent was only seventeen. He sat 
staring with puzzled eyes into the 
darkness. He tried to picture Olga 


putting a question like this to him, 
and failed. A sudden realization of 
the loneliness of Lydia’s unmothered 
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girlhood, of her innocent faith in him 
touched the best that was in him' 
His voice was a little Nusky but he 
answered coolly. 
“A hussy, Lyd, is a flirt who’s gone 
to the bad. Those around Lake Cit 
chase after the students and the > 
dians who’ve got Government allow. 
ances, ane get their money away from 
them.” : 
“Oh,” said Lydia. “Oh!” Then 
thoughtfully, “Aren’t men silly!” 
“Yes, they are,” agreed Kent. “nq 
Lyd, whenever you want to know 
about such things, you ask nix It’s 
a man’s place to tell a girl the things 
she ought to know.” ™ 
“All right,’ replied Lydia, 
course, you're just like a 
me.” : 
“Oh, I don’t feel so brotherly, 
Gee, there’s a fire, Lydia!” 
Faintly through the trees sleamed 


“and of 
brother to 


as— 


a distant blaze. The two jumped to 
their feet and, weariness forvotten 
started hastily toward it. : 

“It’s the camp crowd, I suess,” 


said Lydia. 
“No, it isn’t, it’s a bunch of men,” 


corrected Kent. “Hold on a niinute 
Lydia. Let’s see what we're setting 
into.”’ 

He pulled her into the shelter of a 
giant pine trunk and the two ered 
at the group around the fire. 

Some kind of an Indian pow-wow 
half breeds, mostly,” whispered Kent. 

Lydia shivered. “Don’t th look 
fierce in the firelight,”’ she murmured, 
“Let’s get out of here, Kent.” 

“Shucks! je a sport, Lyd! We'll 


watch them a minute, then I'l! brace 
up and speak to ’em.” 


Theer were six half breeds jn 
“store” clothes and moccasins sijuat- 
ting around the blaze. None of them 
was speaking. 

“They act as if they were waiting 
for some one,’”’ whispered Lydixn, with 
some of the old thrill of pirate plays 
returning to her. “Kent, they've all 
got guns!” 

“Hush! There comes some one 
else. For the love of cats!” 


John Levine emerged from the 
darkness of the forest into the fire 
glow. 


“How!” he grunted, slipping into an 
empty space, opposite the two ecuves- 
droppers. 

“How,” returned the Indians. 

Silence in the woods except for the 
érackling fire. 

“Kent, let’s us- go! I don’t want 
to listen. I don’t want to know.” 
The cold sweat was standing on Ly- 
dia’s forehead. 

Kent seized her arm. “you’ve got 
to stay. It’s your business to know,” 
he whispered sharply. 

“Where’s Eagle’s Feather?” asked 
Levine. ° 

‘Sick,” replied an Indian. 

John nodded. “I got back from 
Washington today. Big fight there. 
Marshall and his crowd, they’ll make 
a big fight. I may have to compro- 
mise. I may make my bill read, only 
mixed bloods can sell their lands, 
not full bloods.’’ 

“Good!” said an Indian, “Full blood 
don’t want to sell, anyhow.” 

“Better for you mixed _ bloods.” 
agreed Levine, ‘“‘because you'll get 
higher prices for your land, but worse 
for us whites, for there’ll be less land, 
unless—you mixed bloods should 
happen to swear the full bloods are 
mixed too.” 

No one spoke for a minute, then a 
fat, yellow-faced half-breed laughed. 
“T'll swear old Chief Dawn had a 
white great-grandmother. I'll get 
even with him, for throwing me out 
of the council.” 


{To Be Continued.j 

















Apples and Pumpkins 


Where grows? Where grows it not? 
If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, 


Not the soil. [ Pope. 
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The Pivot of Love 


Rain—eold, beating rain! 
The wind drives it, 
Almost in sleet, 
Against the windows, 
What a blessing, 
On such days, 
Is the shelter of home! 
With dry wood in the box 
And heaped high in the shed, 
We are fixed for the storm. 
A good time for reading 
Or odd jobs— 
At such times 
Father used to mend harness 
Or file the saw, 
With its “screech, 
* ‘That set on edge 
More than saw teeth. 


screech,” 


Our kitchen is bright 
With the wood fire 
And reflection from the saucepans 
In a row 
On the row 
On the wall. 
Over the fire — 
Is a bubbling stew 
That steams peppery smells. 


At the table . 
Janice is rolling dumplings 
For the stew, 

With deft fingers 

She sprinkles the flour 

Qn the smooth boa 

As she works 

She sings, 

Over and over, 

A song of our courting days. 


Little Janice. 
By a_ stool, ' 
Is mimicking the rolling. : 
Her toy skillet is on the sill, 
And in it she drops 
Imaginary dumplings— 
Learning housewifery 
For the sometime lover. 

After all is said, 
The whole world 
Turns on the pivot 

Xf love. 
aa Cora A. Dolson, New York. 
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Health Talks 
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Prevention Better Than Cure 


Read these “talks” carefully every week, 
and try to practice what they preach. Take 
their good advice to heart, for some day you 
may need it. Learn how to live in health. 
No disease specials will be discussed, nor 
answered here, but Dr Eleanor Mellen, in 
charge of this department, will answer by 
mail such questions as she can, if you will 
inclose a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 
Address Dr Mellen, care of Home Editor. 
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Spanish Influenza 
BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


None who have read our Health De- 
partment articles for the last two years 
will ever accuse me of pessimism in 
matters of health, either personal or 
communal, Consequently, when I 
now sound as vigorous a warning as I 


am able, I hope that it will not be 
classed as a false alarm, and thus ig- 
nored 

i do not share the newspaper-ex- 


pressed hopes of the limitation and 
speedy suppression of the epidemic of 
influenza which has gained foothold in 
our Atlantic seaboard cities. It is true 
that plague has entered America and 
been checked, that Asiatic cholera has 
more than once met a similar defeat, 
that we can and have controlled out- 
breaks of smallpox and that more re- 
cent horror, infantile paralysis. For 
medical reasons, mainly connected 
with the manner in which the infec- 
tion was spread, with clean-up meas- 


ures (and, of course, in the case of 
smallpox, by means of vaccination), 
we have been able to do this. In in- 


fluenza we have a different and much 
more dificult problem. So far I see 
no reason to expect that efforts to limit 


the zone of the disease will be suc- 
cessful. 
if this preves to be the case, the 


most effective work against it is to be 
done by spreading knowledge of the 
Manner of its attack, and methods of 
meeting it, ahead of the disease. Pre- 
yvlous hke epidemics have crossed the 
continent with rather regular pace and 
it is quite likely that this will”do the 
same. The present experiences on the 
Atlantic coast give dennite ideas, botn 
as to what is to be expected and how 
best to act in the emergency. 

in the first place, do not be afraid 
of it. So far, no strange bacilli have 
been found, and it seems to be merely 
a@ more spectacular form of the in- 
lluenza which has swept the world at 
intervals. When it invaded America 
Some 25 years ago, it was called “‘Rus- 
Sian influenza,” because at that time 
the march was started from Hussia. 
Some months ago we read that all of 
sry was ill of a very contagious 
“Orm of influenza; hence this invader 
iS hamed “Spanish intiuenza.” ver 
Since the Russian type, we have had 
yearly reminders in the form of grippe 
attacks, and this new malady will 
Seem very familiar to those who have 
had intimate personal acquaintance 
With grippe, 
-. begins with great suddenness. 
“9 fall in the street or are stricken 
at their work. High fever, stomach 


Home and Family 


How to keep well, what to wear and conservation measures 


disturbance, inflammation of eyes, nose 
and throat, immediately follow, with 
much of what’ we know as “bone-ach- 
ing.” This usually lasts three days. 

The first thing to do is to go to bed 
and send for the doctor. If there are 
so many cases that the doctor cannot 
get around, go to bed anyway. Stay 
there till one day after all fever is 
gone. Get up and back to normal 
working habits very gradually indeed. 
Hot baths and Dover’s powder will 
help the aching, and Keeping the bow- 
els open is of general assistance. Drink 
plenty of water and milk, and eat 
nourishing food as soon as the stom- 
ach will bear it. 

Most of the deaths are from pneu- 
monia, which attacks the patient after 
the hight of the disease seems to be 


over. Hence the extreme caution nec- 
essary during the first fortnight, at 
least, of convalescence. This is the 


dangerous time. 

From now on, prepare for the epi- 
demic bystaying in the open air allthat 
you can, getting more than the usual 
number of hours sleep in bed every 
night, and by eating an abundance of 
nourishing food. The decided prepon- 
derence of cases in this epidemic is be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 40, and here, 
also, are the greater proportion of fa- 
talities. This is the basis for the theory 
that overexertion and fatigue are invi- 
tations for its attack. 

So take extra good care of yourself 
and your family, prepare for the ap- 
pearance of the influenza, and do not 
lose your head or get frightened when 
it comes. Of course, you must do your 
part in stopping contagion by using 
rags and paper for nose and mouth 
discharges, which can be burnt; by 
covering your mouth whenever you 
sneeze, by complete isolation when 
sick, and by thorough airing and sun- 
ning of rooms and clothes after re- 
covery. 





A Conservation Joke 

The women of Paxton, like their 
sisters all over the country, are in 
this time of stress, energetically in- 
venting and trying out many new and 
economical cooking recipes to help 
the cause along, and no one is more 
enthusiastic among them all than Mrs 
Newly-wed, who lives on the Willow 
Creek road, about two miles from 
Paxton center. 

This worthy little woman felt that 
she had reached the climax of 
achievement. the other day, when she 
decided to make some bran biscuits to 
take to the grange, and she discreetly 
forebore to tell anyone of her plans, 
for she knew just where her husband 
kept the bag of bran out in the stable. 

The biscuits came out of the oven 
as light as a feather, and fair to look 
upon, and were neatly packed in a 
box and carried to their destination. 

It happened that day that a very 
celebrated speaker was present, and 
at dinner he sat at the same table 
with Mrs Newly-wed, who noticed, 
with a thrill of pride, that a plate 














A Simple, One-Piece Model 
No 2297—This style is excellent for home 


wear. Its lines are comfortable and becom- 
ing and it is suited to any of the materials 
now in vogue. The pattern is cut in six sises: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires about seven yards of 36-inch 
material. 


heaped with her biscuits was directly 
in front of him. 

With satisfaction she watched as he 
took one of the feather-light balls, 
buttered it and took one bite, and then 
wondered, because he placed it beside 
his plate and seemed to forget it as 
he went on with his dinner. And with 
dismay she noticed that one and an- 
other of the company followed his ex- 
ample. 

At last she gingerly secured the 
only remaining biscuit on the plate, 
took a wee taste, and then in a trem- 
ulous whisper to her husband, she de- 
manded: 


“John, what is that in the bag 
where the bran used to be? And 
John answered, while his face grew 


very red, “Lay or Bust.” 

This, be it known to the uninitiated 
is a widely advertised poultry food 
{Mrs E. M. H. 


Mrs. Smith’s Way 

8. C, A. BICHMOND COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Mrs Smith was busily makifg 
cherry pies. It was in the early att- 
ernoon and she was cheerfully sing- 
ing. The room was in immaculate 
order from the shiny black stove to 
the bowl of flowers on the center 
table. ; 

“Can she make a cherry pie, Billy 
Boy?” she sang merrily while she 
popped a red cherry into her equally 
red mouth. She glanced up quickly 
as the screen door flew open and a 
flUshed and rebellious figure threw 
herself into the rocking chair by the 
window. = 

“Why, Mary, what is the matter? 
gasped Mrs Smith. 

“Everything,” burst out Mary. “I’m 
tired, tired, tired, and my _ dinner 
dishes aren’t even done and the beds 
aren’t made and I have worked and 
worked and still everything is yet to 





be done. ; 
“Look at your kitchen in perfect 
order, and you as fresh as a rose: 


I saw you going 


How do you do it? 
meeting yesterday, 


to the Red Cross 


and me mopping the floor. 1 haven't 
been to a Red Cross meeting yet and 
I feel so guilty—but how can I help 


it? I never have a second of spare 
time and feel guilty of taking the 
Please teli me 


time to come to you. 
how you do it.” 

After this perfect avalanch of 
speech had ended Mrs Smith laughed 
gaily. ‘“‘Why, you poor child, is it as 
bad as that? Well, you just rest there 
and drink this glass of milk and I 
will give you a ‘free for all’ lecture 
on not working; for that, dear Mary, 
is your chief fault. Now listen and 
I will tell you exactly how f do it. 

“In the first place, go to bed at 7 
o’clock if you are tired; never mind 
if the dishes aren't done. The work 
can be made up the next morning 
as you will resume your work with 
renewed energy. 

“the next morning go about ycur 
work systematically. Make every 
step count. Have everything placed 
conveniently. Don't have utensils 
scattered all over, where you are un- 
able to find what's wanted, but have 
a @efinite place for each and every- 
thing and see the number of footsteps 
you wiil save! 

“When you feel tired in the least, 
don’t go on drudging, but instead go 
in the other room and lie gown, re- 
lax every muscle and in a few min- 
utes you will be much rested and 
ready to go on with your work. At 
-10 o’clock drink a glass of milk or 
take any other nourishment and lie 
down again for a few minutes. 

“After dinner lie down for at least 
an hour and go to sleep if possible. 
After your nap if there is any extra 
work to be done it will take just half 
the time it would have originally. 

“There, my dear,” concluded Mrs 
Smith, “is how I do it. Now skip 
home and wash those dishes and re- 
member that that old saying ‘All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,’ applies to Jack’s mother as well. 


That Torn Umbrella 
ALICE MARGARET ASIITON 

Do not discard the umbrella when 
the cover becomes accidentally torn. 
Raise the umbrella so as to stretch 
the cover smooth. If the tear is long 
or jagged, very carefully catch the 
edges together with a thread. Then 
on the under side securely press a 
patch of court plaster of the same 
color as the umbrella cover. 

Remove the basting and carefully 
clip away any frayed edges and rav- 
elings, and the mending will scarcely 
be discernible. This patch will not 
loosen when the umbrella becomes 
damp. 








An investment in freedom—Liberty 
Bonds. Do you yearn to help push 
back the murderers to beyond the 
Rhine? Liberty Bonds are for sale. 

















A Set of New Collars 2 


No 2307—A new collar can dress up an old 
xown wonderfully, as every woman knows, 
The styles shown here are distinctly smart, 
and suitable for silk, crepe, linen, batiste, 
velvet, or satin. No 1 is especially good for 
satin and linen. No 2 will be pretty with 
embroidery in white or colors. It shows the 
new sguare neck outline. No 3 is good for 
pique, silk, or linen. The pattern includes all 
styles illustrated. It is cut in three sizes; 
Small, medium and large. 


How I Use a Cheap Cut 


MRS N. 0. DOLLEY 

Purchase five or six pounds of 
chuck roast, second cut of neck, bot- 
tom of round, whichever you can get 
best. These are all as nutritious if 
not more so than some of the most 
expensive cuts. In a porcelain or 
granite kettle which is just a little 
larger at the bottom than the piece 
of meat put a tablespoon of drip- 
pings or other fat and brown the meat 
on both sides. Then add one pint of 


boiling water and let the meat come 
to a boil. 
Simmer just below the boiling 


point till very tender, adding salt and 
pepper to taste a half hour before 
taking from the fire. Have at least 
a quart of stock left in the kettle 
when meat is done. Use about one- 
half of the meat hot for the first 
meal, with mashed potatoes, squash 
and corn meal gems. 

Take the rest of the meat and 
press in a small loaf pan, and when 
thoroughly cold this can be sliced thin 
and served with glazed sweet pota- 
toes, boiled onions and rye gems. 

For the third meal, use whatever 
scraps of the meat are left. Put 
through the food chopper with one 
raw onion. There should be about a 
cupful of this. Peel and slice two 
quarts of potatoes, parboil for five or 


10 minutes, then put in a casserole, 
alternating layers of potatoes and 
meat. Pour over them the leftover 
gravy and enough stewed tomato to 
cover. Bake for two hours in a mod- 
erate oven. Serve with johnnycake 


and pickles of any kind. Cold slaw is 
especially good with this. Sometimes 
instead of the casserole dish I use the 
stock and scraps of meat to make a 
soup, which my family especially like 
on cold nights. I add an onion or 
two, about a cup of chopped carrot 
and a quart of potatoes. lLoil till the 


vegetables are tender and about 20 
minutes before serving add dump- 
lings made as follows: Sift together 


2 cups of flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 even 
teaspoons baking powder. Into these 
break 1 egg and add enough sweet 
milk to make a stiff dough. Drop by 
teaspoons into the boiling soup, cover 
closely and cook 10 or 15 minutes. 
Take the dumplings up in a platter 
and serve with the soup. 

A steamed apple pudding makes a 
good dessert to serve with this. It is 
made by making a_ short biscuit 
dough, rolled about % inch thick, 
spread with a thick apple sauce and 
rolled up like a jelly roll. Curl this 
roll around on a greased plate, place 
in a steamer and steam one hour, 
Serve with a maple sauce made by 
using 1 heaping tablespoon corn 
starch, 1 cup maple sugar or brown 
Sugar, a little salt. Wet with a little 
cold water, then add 1 pint boiling 
water and cook until clear. Flavor 
with vanilla. 





Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, care of 
this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 














Conservation of Foods 


Economical recipes and how to use what you have. 


The Water Treatment 
“Did you drink water very hot an hour before 


each meal 

As I prescribed?” the doctor asked, “and 
now how do you feel? 

= tried quite hard,” the patient wailed, 
“but had to stop too soon. 


I drank for hardly half that time, and felt 
like a balloon.” 


: 

Cottage Cheese Experience 
MRS HOWARD MORRISON 

articles in you 
many in regard to 
cheese to sell or for 
home use. My husband and I live 
on a small farm in Bridgton, Me. We 
keep two cows. I make from 14 to 
16%, pounds of butter a week besides 
cream for the table, our milk and lots 
of cream for the cottage cheese which 
I make. I get 50c per pound for but- 
ter. ; 

In one year from 
months of the year only 
$247.80 worth of cottage 
per pound. Since Jan }, 
made $05.72 worth to date, 
and I am using only a part 
milk this year, as grain is so 
are feeding more skim milk 
pig. The whey is also fed 
Toward fall we begin to give 
mea! or whole corn. The corn 
very solid pork 

I do not have 
cheese making. I 


eral 
others 


I have read sev 
paper, also 


making cottage 


two cows (four 
tne) I made 
cheese at 20c 
1918S, I have 
June 21, 
of the 
high we 
to the 
to pig. 
grain, 
makes 
any exact rule for my 
took it up myself, 
at first making some for the table and 
occasionally sold some, until I found 
myself right in the business. I send 
some away and cannot supply the de- 
mand just now. 

I put the milk in cream 
hind the stove so it will sour in 
hours this time of year; about 48 
winter I fill tin pans and place on 
stove shelf, also on a frying pan of 
warm water over flatirons, etc, not too 
near front of stove. If it gets too hot 
it makes the cheese tough. I stir it 
every few minutes to cook it evenly. 
When the whey rises an inch on a 
pan, or less if well stirred, it is usual- 
ly heated long enough. Pour into a 
cheese cioth, let set in a colander over 
a pail or cream can and drain one 
hour or more. 

I press it so that a very 
remains. Crumble fine. 
with cream and butter, salt and pinch 
of soda till cold. I use plenty of sweet 
cream and usually some melted butter 
which must be worked quickly or the 
butter will cool in lumps. 

I salt it a teaspoon to a pound, 
also add a little soda. I make it 
moist enough with cream to form into 
bricks, smaller sizes round. Most of 
them go into one and one-fourth 
pound cakes, 25c size. Some are one 
pound and less, as I learn my cus- 
tomers’ wants. A few customers want 
it much fresher. I work it till very 
fine with a wire spoon or the hands. 
I have many compliments as to fine- 
ness and quality. It is a good paying 


be- 
24 
in 


cans 


little whey 
Do not mix 


business, only takes lots of time with 
a slow fire and you cannot leave it 
long. 

[ have read several articles on this 
question and I really think most peo- 
ple can eat it and it helps take the 
place of meat, makes fine sandwiches 
and will help to win the war. 

Baked Sandwiches 

If you have left-overs of bits of 
meats, vegetables and potatoes—not 
enough to serve the family for a meal 
—here is a good way to use them, 
Combine the meats and _ potatoes, 
chopped, add the vegetables, cut fine, 
mix with it any left-over gravy, or 
add some fine-cut fried onions. Make 
a short biscuit dough, roll out quar- 
ter-inch thick, cut in rounds, put 
spoonful of the meat filling on one 
round, place another round on top, 
pinch the edges together, prick the top 
with a fork, brush with a warm milk 
and melted butter mixture, and bake 
in a rather quick oven. Serve with 
canned beets or some pickle relish. 
This makes an excellent and quick 

















Conservation Pumpkin Pie 

To one large cup of thick stewed pumpkin 
add two-thirds cup sugar, one tablespoon mo- 
lasses, half teaspoon ginger, one-third tea- 
spoon cinnamon, and one grated raw apple. 
Mix and add one large cup sweet milk, 
which has been stirred one beaten egg. Fill 
pie crust and bake till done. When cold, 
sprinkle with shredded cocoanut and serve. 
If necessary, one tablespoon flour may be 
mixed with the sugar, where there are no 
eggs to use.—[L. W. M 


supper dish. Left-over rice or oatmeal 
can be mixed with the meat and vege- 
table, you can mix up a beaten egg 
with it—in fact, you can fix up any 
tasty sort of a mixture, and family 
will consume these baked sandwiches 
with relish. Sweet baked sandwiches 
can be mixed with the meat and vege- 
ing the dough a little shorter and us- 
ing fruit jam and nut filling.—T[A. G. 


Wholesome Pic Crust 

If you are of the number who find 
pies unheathful, try my recipe: Three 
cups flour, 1 cup lard, 1 cup very cold 
water, % teaspoon salt, and a good- 
sized pinch of soda. Sift flour, salt and 
soda together, add lard and mix to- 
gether with a knife, stir in the water 
and roll very thin. Makes about 3 
2-crust pies. Prick small holes in up- 
per crust, and just before putiing in 
the oven run a little cold water over 
the top of the pie. I always wet the 
edge of the under crust all around be- 
fore putting on the top crust. Then, 
when both are in place, press the edge 
in fancy shape with thumb and finger. 


Old-Fashioned Brown Bread 
Here is a recipe for the good old- 
fashioned brick-oven brown bread, as 
my grandmother used to make it. 
Four cups rye meal, 2 cups corn meal, 
cups 2 teaspoons salt, 1 


molasses, = 
teaspoon soda, 1 yeast cake dissolved, 


2 big spoons melted lard, and 3 cups 
warm water. Mix in the evening. In 
the morning pour into a deep, well- 


greased narrow 65-quart baking pan 
and let rise again twice its size. Bake 
in a very moderately hot oven at least 
3 hours. An iron baking pan is ideal, 
and it is best to leave it covered the 
first few hours. Do not attempt to 
make a small loaf of this bread, or to 
steam it. If possible, buy the meal by 
the hundredweight, as it is much 
cheaper in large quantities.—IL[A. G, 
Date Cookies 

First make the filling. Wash and 
cut into small pieces a package of 
dates. Add 1 cup of sugar, 4 cup of 
water, and cook until thick. While 
this is cooling, make the cookies as 
follows: Grind about 2 cups oatmeal 
through the food chopper, add 2 cups 
flour sifted with 3 level teaspoons of 
baking powder. Through this chop 1 
cup lard until it is fine, then add 1 
cup brown sugar and % cup warm 
water with 1% teaspoon salt. Roll 
this dough rather thin. Cut out, 
spread some of the filling on 1 cooky, 
top off with another cooky; pinch the 
ends and prick the top, and bake in 
a moderate oven. Chopped nut may be 
added to date filling.-—|Mrs H. L. N 

Plum Conserve 

Put over the fire five pounds plums 
cup up fine, and five pounds sugar. 
When melted add two pounds seeded 
raisins, the grated rind of five or- 
anges and the juice and pulp of same, 
discarding seeds and fiber. Boil about 
% of an hour. The last 10 minutes 
add one pound walnuts put through 
the food chopper, with the coarse 
grinder. If the plums are not ex- 
ceedingly juicy, it may be necessary 
o add % cup water, as otherwise the 
conserve will be too stiff and pasty. 

Rice Griddle Cakes 
cup of cooked rice, 1% cups of 
2 teaspoons of fat, 1 egg, % 
teaspoon salt, 3 tea- 
powder. Pour the 
milk over the rice and then add the 
other ingredients in order’ given. 
Other desirable cereals may be used 
instead of the rice.—[Emily Corke, 


A Cheap Substitute 


Into 
table 


One 
hot milk, 
cup of flour, 44 
spoons of’ baking 


Syrup 

sugar stir one 
pinch of salt; 
cup of boiling 


brown 
flour and a 
then pour over it one 
water and boil one or two minutes. 
Remove from fire and flavor with 
vanilla maple extract.—|[Mrs J. O. 


one 
spoon 


cup 


or 
Children 


and cheap, 


War-time 
This candy 
and everyone 
enjoy it. It does not have 
cooked. Pound together and 
a potato masher two pout 


Candy for the 
is nourishing 
who likes p 
to be 
mix with 
ids soft 


brown sugar and half pound peanut 
butter. When thoroughly mixed 
dampen enough to make it stick to- 
gether, with milk or beaten white of 
an egg, or light-colored molasses. 
Work well with the hands and shape 
in small pieces, wrapping each in a 
three-inch square of oiled or waxed 
paper. Do not add flavor of any 
kind.—[Mrs Maude Riggen. 
Hlave Two Measuring Cups 
Buy two 5-cent measuring cups. 


Glass ones, for with that 
can see the correct measuremen more 
readily. Two cups because one can be 
used for liquid and one for flour. 
When one cup only is at hand and 
the flour has been measured, behold 
the bits of dough fade when the milk 
or water is measured or vice versa. 
Washing two cups atfer a cake making 
is much easier than cleaning one sticky 


variety one | 





inuts will y 


| 





one. 





In the Fall 


Have you ever watched the maples in 
the fall, 
In the fall? 
Ever watched the changing maples 
In the fall? 
In the zenith of their glory, 
Telling autumn’s pensive story, — 
As they stood in stately grandeur, 
proud and tall? 


Did you ever see the maples in the fall, 
In the fall? 
Ever see the flaming maples 
In the fall? 
When their colors, rich and glowing, 
Such a brilliancy were showing 
That their beauty held you spellbound 
in its thrall? 


Did you ever watch the passing of the 
leaves 
In the fall? 
Ever watch the radiant leafage 
In its fall? 
With the crimson and the yellow 
In the sunlight warm and mellow, 
And the azure distance arching over 
all? 
[Lena B. Ellingwood. 
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None Missing 

A Wall street man tells this story 
of a well-known financier noted alike 
for his perspicacity and his close- 
fistedness. 

Two promoters once called’ on him 
to try to arouse his interest in a cer- 
tain scheme of theirs. They talked 
to him about an hour. Then they took 
their leave, having been told that he 
would let them know his decision in 
a few days. 

“I believe we’ve got him,” said the 
first promoter hopefully on the way 
uptown, 

“I don’t know,” 
seems very suspicious.’ 


said the other. “He 


, 


“Suspicious ? echoed the first. 
“What makes you think he is sus- 
picious?”’ 

“Didn’t you notice?” was the re- 


ply, “how he counted his fingers after 
I had shaken hands with him?” 
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comfortable, health conven: 
ient. Takes the place a all or 
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ready for the long, cold n 


house anywhere you want it 
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invalids. 
GUARANTEED ODORLESS 

The germs are kille! by a 
chemical in —- in 
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Closet guaranteed, 
days’ trial. As 
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BOWE SANITARY MFC. co, 
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A Matter of Time 
Timid Suitor—I suppose when you 
recall what a handsome man your first 
husband was you wouldn’t consider 
me for a minute? 
Pretty Widow—Oh, yes I would— 





Try one of these money caving collars 
at our expense, State size wanted on post: 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 22 Boston, Mass, 








but I wouldn’t consider you for a sec- | & 
ond. 








Your little son, too young to fight— 
buy a Liberty Bond in his name and 
tell him what it stands for. 





FIBER BROOMS 


outwear five corn 
manner. $1.25, postpaid. Circulars free. 
Keystone Fiber Broom Co., 618 Duquesne Way, Pitt 


brooms used in exactly | same 
Agents wanted, 
burgh, Pa. 




















Needed 


Heater. 


You can carry a 
from room to room. 
making work and litter. 





oS OF NEW YORK 














PERFECTION | 


OIL HEATERS A\ cxiitiiiion 
Instant Heat When 


How convenient to quickly warm the 
cold spare room with a Perfection Oil 


Generous clean heat—8 hours of it— 


from one gallon of SO-CO-NY Oil. 


Perfection Oil Heater 
It warms without 


Buy one now for fall and winter use, 
Sold by hardware and general stores, 


=. STANDARD OIL CO. 


Look for the 













STANDARD DILCOX NY. 
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Determining 


Last week was a mighty good time 


to see What the officials of the Dairy- 
men's league are up against from 
week to week in handling the gigan- 
tic problems connected with that 
at organization. We shall tell the 


€ ~ - 
wees briefly, but what happened is 
just one of the incidents that takes 


place day after day and week after 
week. , . : 
Want to Upset Milk Price 

You saw announced last week the 
rices arranged for covering the 
month of October and a discussion of 
the basis for milk prices covering the 
coming six months, all based on cost 
of production with the Warren for- 
mula, the means for determining 
those costs. The distributers kicked 
like mules at first and refused to pay 
the prices which had been figured out 
as the very best the league could do 
for October. The _ distributers ac- 
cepted the Warren formula in all of 
jts details and expressed their accept- 
ance of the cost for feeds, ‘silage, hay 
and other items of expense, but they 
objected to allowing farmers 34% 
cents an hour for labor in producing 
milk, even though but three hours 
were figured as the minimum for pro- 
ducing 100 pounds. 

Dealers only wanted to pay 20 cents 


an hour. They thought paying girl 
wages would be enough for high 
priced hired men and farm owners. 


They snorted around for several days, 
but at last they agreed to pay the 
price and most of them signed the 
league contracts based upon _ the 
standard of $3.65 a hundred for 3% 
milk in the 250-mile zone territory. 
Wholesale Price $3.57 Per 100 Pounds 
At the last analysis, however, agree- 
ment was reached, and the retail price 
pushed up, bottled milk to the amount 
of 14sec per quart for October over the 
September price. The producers’ price 
is fixed on the basis of $3.57 per 100 
pounds, this being agreed to by the 
Dairymen's league; % 


Le 





this for 3% milk. 
Advanced Prices to Consumcrs 





Grade A milk, bottled, retail, dur- 
ing October will be 17% cents a quart, 
16 cents in September; pints, 9% 
cents to Oct 15 and 10 cents from 
that date to Oct 31, against 9 cents 
last month. Grade B, quarts, 15% 
cents for the month against 14 cents 
in September; grade B milk, quarts, 


to stores will be 14% cents. Retail 
stores will sell the milk at a profit of 
1 cent on each bottle, as heretofore. 
Loose milk, grade B, quarts, to stores 
will be 11% cents, against 10% cents 
in September, and will be sold at 12% 


as against 10% cents in September. 
Loose milk, grade B, wholesale, 10 
gallons “nd over to restaurants, hotels, 
ice cream parlors, clubs, 12 cents, 
against 10% cents in September. 
Loose milk, wholesale, grade B, unde 


10 gallons, 12% cents.. 

Up to October 2 everything looked 
as if things were settled. The deal- 
ers, however, had appealed to the 
food administration and so, on Octo- 
ber 2 le comes Clyde King of 
Philadelphia to induce league officials 
to revise their schedule and reduce 
the price to be paid for October milk. 
The league officials objected; then this 


ne 


food administration official insisted on 
going over the heads of the league 
oficials and calling in the directors. 
Well, that was done, and from all 


parts of the state came the directors 


to hear Dr King spout and expound 
as to why farmers should take less 
for their milk, so that consumers 


would not have to pay so much. 
__ Dr King practically threatened that 
if farmers did not recede from their 
position the food administration 
Would arbitrarily take the matter in 
its own hands and fix the price. ‘The 
food administration wanted to fix the 
Price to consumers at 15 cents a 
quart and then from this deduct the 
spread that the distributers want, 
after which, what sum was left would 
be paid to the farmers. 

The directors of the league listened 


to Dr King with very close and re- 
Spectful attention. When he left 
fem it was more along the line of 


struction than of request that the 
‘eague directors readjust their prices 
In accordance with his remarks, 

The league directors considered the 
problem from its different angles and 
then unanimously adopted the follow- 
mg resolution : 
trate mes. the Federal food adminis- 
quested aolge, Dr Clyde King, has re- 
Sgain wea’ Dairymen’s league to take 

a unds r consideration the question 
ine thee ns of milk to producers dur- 
the aie months, and, whereas, 
form aymen”’s league desires to con- 

‘S Tar as possible to the wishes of 


the 1 oo administration and to work in 
“Operation wi : wae - 
rasolved with it, therefore, be it 


ae . 
7 St. That inasmuch as the cost of 
“uction of October milk had been de- 
ed and prices agreed upon based 
ry pedi cost of production, we deem it 
hake s 2 Bt to advise the farmers to 
wg ny change therein. 
at somotd. That, with much labor and 
inven. Considerable expense, numerous 
‘gations have been made as to the 





prox 
ter? 








on s 


Plan explained from start to finish 


Price of Milk 


cost of producing milk. The result of 
all these investigations has been con- 
densed and expressed in a formula 
known in the trade as Dr Warren’s 
formula, and until it be determined 
that this formula is not accurate, or 
until some better method of finding 
costs of production be acertained, that 
it should be followed in ascertaining the 


eost of milk production. ee. 
“Third. As to the suggestion of the 
food administration that a new policy 


be adopted in relation to prices for the 
coming months, we find that we do not 


understand these suggestions fully 
enough to pass intelligently thereon, 
and respectfully request that such 


suggestions by the Food administration 
be reduced to writing *that we may 
again at once take them up fer future 
deliberation, with the assurance that 
such suggestions will receive careful 
and sympathetic consideration from us, 
The Food administration will receive 
our hearty co-operation any work- 
able plan.” 

Adiourning then to the federal food 


on 


administration oflices, the directors 
neuin met Dr King, who on reading 
the resolution, was much disgusted 


that the league directors had not vol- 
untarily cut the price of milk to be 
paid farmers a cent or more a quart. 
He still insisted that they do this. 
They showed him how impossible it 
wes to depart from the price deter- 
mined. 

The resolution passed by the league 
directors is a plain, clear statement of 
their position and undoubtedly every 
dairy producer furnishing milk to New 
York city will hold up their hands 
and insist that these prices be paid. 

Had individual members been on 
hand to witness what occurred in 
what was nothing less than a vital 
controversy, they would have been 
proud of the splendid work that the 
league is doing for the rank and file 
throughout the milk-producing terri- 
tory. The Dairymen’s league is mak- 
ing history, not only for dairy farmers 
but for co-operative effort in all di- 
rections. Dairy organization is hew- 
ing the way straight that all produc- 
ers in all directions may have a light 
for guidance and direction. If any 
evidence has ever heretofore been 
given as to why loyalty and devotion 
are due the lueague, it has’ been 
doubly presented inthe happenings of 
are due the league, it has been 
going on and what has been accom- 
plished in the many weeks past, we 
unhesitatingly urge every dairy pro- 
ducer to loyally, sympathetically and 
enthusiastically give his support to the 
league and the men directing its very 
dificult work. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 





(2) «send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers ahout it and stamps 
for their return, (%) also inclose your ress 
label from Orange Judd American . -ul- 
turist, showing that you are a paid up sub- = 
seriber; or, if not such, you will be entitled 5 
to this free service by becoming a subscriber. = 
= 
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Cronkrite’s Latest 
E. C. Cronkrite of Chicago, whose 
name is familiar in these columns is 
working a new mine of human gulli- 
bility, with what success we are un- 
able to say, though several of our sub- 
scribers appear to have been too trust- 


ing. He is now professing to find buy- 
ers for real estate, the owners of 


which are required to sign a so-called 
contract with him, which provides for 
the payment of a liberal amount in 
advance of commission, the balance to 
be paid when sale is completed. The 
contract places no time limit within 
which Cronkrite must otbaina buyer, 
guarantees absolutely nothing to the 
owner and does provide specifically 
that the advance payment is not to be 
returned. What effort, if any, the agent 
makes to sell the property does not 
appear; but we have not learned of 
any sales which have been effected. 

We can only renew our advice, so 
often reiterated, sign no paper you 
have not read and do not fully under- 
stand, and pay no money in advance 
on account of commissions for the sale 
of your property. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
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KEEP 7#¢ COMING 

We must not only 
feed our Soldiers 
at the front but 
the millions of 
women & Children 
behind our lines” 








& Gen John I Pershing 
, WASTE NOTHING 
vnitT£o STATES Foes AOrrHisTaarTion 




















Put your idk 


and fo wor 


One stump wastes 100 square feet of ground. 


Multiply this by the number of stumps or boulders 
in your cultivated fields, and the total loss of till- 
able land will astound you. 


Labor is scarce and farm machinery expensive—but 
there’s one way in which everyone can put such 
idle land to work. 


By blasting with ATLAS Farm Powder you can 
remove fifty average stumps in a day. Other jobs 
for farm explosives are draining, ditching, and 
blasting the subsoil to release the plant food that 
lies below the plow sole. 


Many such labor-saving methods are described in 
our 120-page illustrated book, *‘ Better Farming.** 
It is free. In writing for a copy, check the sub- 
jects in which you are interested: 


© Road Making 
C “Tree Planting 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Division AAY 


(0D stump Blasting ©) subsoil Blasting 
a} Boulder Blasting [J Ditch Digging 


Wilmington, Delaware 
























This book is free. 
Write for it today. 





















Drain Before 
Winter Rains 
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NOW. 
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works in any soil, wet or dry. 
fine for tractor. 
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chances for next year. 
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t ready for ditching and terracing your farm 
Don't delay. Water standing on your land 
during the winter will smother the soil, kills big crop 
You can solve the open ditch 

or tile ditch problem at lowcost. You can make sure 
that your land will be in finest condition for early spring 
work. Seed willgerminate much quicker and be healthier 
D well-drained soil, Write for new book that tells how to doit with 


FARM DITCHER 
Terracer & Grader 


All-steel, reversible, lasts a lifetime. Cuts V-shaped farm 
ditch, open drain, tile or irrigation, down to 4 ft. deep; cleans old 
ditches; grades roads; builds farm terraces, dikes and levees; 
2, 4 and 6 horse sizes; large size 





Does work of 100 men. 
problems. Write and find out how to make big crops sure. New, 
free book on drainage, irrigation and terracing. Address 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., inc. 
OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


Solves all dirt-moving 


























ship proceedings are pending. 





looking that I know you will keep them. 


That is why the price is only $33.65. 
own home. 


your feet! Examine the ‘‘Indes' 
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Just send coupon below and I will forward to you at once, postpaid, 
a pair of my famous NATIONAL FARM SHOES. They are the 
greatest work-shoe value ever offered. I am glad to send you a pair NO MONEY IN 
ADVANCE because they are built so full of wear and are so comfortable and so 
Send no money—don’t pay until you get 
your shoes—mai! the coupon only and shoes will come at once. 
DIRECT TG YOU FROM THE SHOE MARKET OF THE WORLD 
Why 5 6? i in your 
Note the splendid selected lender?’ $o° wn pe poy 
tructo’’ heavy leather sole. 
these shoes look good after 6 months of hard wear. If they aren’t the best work 
shoe you ever saw, send them bark and I’ll return your 
judge of the Style, Comfort and Quality. 
pair of these wonderful shoes while this special offer holds good. 
SS2ee eee eee 


PETER TURCHON 














Feel how soft and easy they are on 
Customers write 


money, Youare the 
Use coupon TODAY and get your 


81 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 








y 


a 
Only this cou- § Send me a pair of National Farm shoes pr: 
Pon,nomoney. g paid. I will pay only $3.65 on arrival. If 1 
BLACK OR It brings these am not satisfied in every way I will return them 
TAM. P a dha : and you will refund my money. 
eee toyouprepaid. B  Bize.......06- ee eee 
ALL SIZES 3 . 
MOMS scoccsers SpipedVeehhecd es saeeeees 
Peter Turchon, 81 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 5 
ee DD. cc djasacsevinekaseecnxsenseansee ‘ 
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I Am Public Opinion 


All men fear me |! 


I declare that Uncle Sam shall 
not go to his knees to beg you 
to buy his bonds. That is no 
position for a fighting man. But 
if you have the money to buy, 
and do not buy, I will make 
this No Man’s Land for you ! 


I will judge you not by an allegi- 
ance expressed in mere words. 


I will judge you not by your mad 
cheers as our boys march away 
to whatever fate may have in 
store for them. 


I will judge you not by the 
warmth of the tears you shed 
over the lists of the dead and the 
injured that come to us from 
time to time. 


I will judge you not by your un- 
covered head and solemn mien 
as our maimed in battle return 
to our shores for loving care. 


But, as wise as I am just, I will 
judge you by the material aid 
you give to the fighting men who 
are facing death that you may 
live and move and have your 
being in a world made safe. 


I warn you—don’t talk patriot- 
ism over here, unless your money 
is talking victory Over There. 


I am Public Opinion! 


As I judge, all men 
stand or fall! 


















































This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
Publishers of American Agriculturist, New York, N. Y. 
































